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SOCIAL  SUPERSTITIONS. 

Soox  we  shall  have  no  social  superstitions,  I 
suppose.  They  arc  destined,  no  douot,  to  disap¬ 
pear  with  political  superstitions  and  religious  su¬ 
perstitions,  —  or  what  people  are  pleased  to  consider 
as  such,  —  in  the  natural  course  of  the  abolition  of 
most  things.  How  many  have  gone  in  our  own 
time  I  —  or  in  a  time  within  the  experieuce  of  men 
and  women  still  among  us,  and  familiar  at  least  in 
a  reflected  light. 

The  superstitions  to  which  I  refer  are  not  very 
important  perhaps,  but  they  mark  changes  in  man¬ 
ners,  and  changes  in  manners  mark  changes  in  a 
great  manv  other  things.  A  great  number  have 
gone,  as  I  have  said.  The  superstitious  observance 
of  the  custom  of  getting  drunk  after  dinner,  for 
instance,  is  among  the  disappearances.  A  great 
many  people  still  get  drunk,  it  must  be  confessed ; 
bat  they  usually  pay  the  homage  which  intoxica¬ 
tion  owes  to  sobriety,  and  deny  or  conceal  the  fact. 
There,  used  to  be  a  superstition  among  a  certain 
class  of  fine  gentlemen  that  it  was  “  bad  form  ” —  i 
or  whatever  was  the  equivalent  phrase  of  the 
period  —  to  be  able  to  do  anything  for  one’s  self, 
and  that  a  state  of  utter  apathy  and  indifierence  to 
things  in  general  was  the  surest  mark  of  good 
breeding.  There  mav  be  such  men  about  now,  but 
they  are  very  canTulIy  cut,  I  should  think ;  and  a 
negative  condition  of  mind  and  boily  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  in  these  days  be  considered  a  sign  of  l>on 
ton.  There  was  a  superstition  once  in  favor  of 
snuflT-taking.  Long  since  the  days  when  a  snuff¬ 
box  was  as  necessary  an  appendage  to  a  gentleman 
as  his  shoe-buckles,  the  habit  of  putting  it  to  use 
was  still  general,  and  it  has  disappeared  only  in 
the  present  generation.  During  the  nde  of  snuff, 
smoking  was  the  exception ;  and  though  the  latter 
had  many  votaries,  the  “  vice  ”  was  a  secret  one,  — 
to  be  indulged  only  in  out-of-the-way  places.  A 
stable  or  a  harness-room  was  thought  quite  good 
enough,  and  the  tap-room  at  a  low  tavern  most 
appropriate.  When  rooms  were  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  at  clubs  they  were  always  the  worst  in  the 
nouse ;  and  up  to  so  late  a  period  as  to  be  called 
the  other  day  theite  was  no  smoking-room  at  one  of 
the  leading  clubs  in  London.  Now,  not  only  arc  j 
smokers  in  clubs  luxuriously  provided,  but  every  ■ 
house  of  sufficient  size  and  pretensions  —  in  the 
country,  at  any  rate  —  has  an  apartment  available 
for  the  weed ;  and  in  connection  with  billiards 
ladies  endure  it  with  a  charming  docility,  —  de¬ 
veloped  in  some  cases,  so  scandal  declares,  into  the 
most  practical  expression  of  tolerance.  In  the  old 


times  only  the  most  hardened  offenders  wonld  ven- 
tnre  to  smoke  in  the  streets  or  public  places.  I 
need  scarcely  say  how  this  superstition  has  been 
disposed  of  in  these  days,  when  Royal  Princes  lead 
the  way,  and  a  Royal  Duke  may  be  seen  on  most 
mornings  on  Constitution  Hill  in  company  with  an 
enormous  regalia. 

There  was  a  superstition  prevalent  for  many 
years  that  a  gentleman  could  not  be  properly  cos- 
tnmed  unless  half  strangled  in  an  enormous  stock. 
This  machine  was  wonderfully  and  fearfully  made, 
with  a  slight  pretence  of  elasticity,  but  intended 
evidently  to  keep  the  head  up,  and  promote  an 
appearance  of  dignified  apoplexy  in  the  wearer,  — 
with  the  occasional  effect  of  a  divergence  from 
appearance  into  reality.  The  custom  originated 
through  the  “  most  finished  gentleman  in  Europe  ” 
not  Ixdng  proud  of  his  neck;  and  it  became  m 
rigorous  as  to  ruin  any  man  who  refused  to  follow 
it.  There  is  only  one  known  instance  of  such 
hardihood,  however,  and  that  is  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Bj-ron.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  society  set  its 
face  against  the  poet  because  he  was  supposed  to 
be  an  immoral  man,  to  ill-treat  his  wife,  and  ex¬ 
hibit  a  vicious  tendency  in  his  writings.  I  believe 
nothing  of  tlie  kind.  Society  at  the  time  made 
pets  of  men  who  were  far  worse  than  Byron  was 
even  supposed  to  be,  who  got  on  no  better  with 
their  wives,  and  who  set  quite  as  vicious  an  ex¬ 
ample  in  their  lives  as  Byron  was  alleged  to  set  in 
his  writings.  Society  cut  BjTon  because  he  turned 
down  his  collar,  and  that  is  the  whole  fact  of  the 
matter.  Had  he  worn  a  stock  he  would  have  been 
one  of  themselves,  and  they  would  have  forgiven 
liim  as  they  did  other  people. 

Stocks  are  seldom  seen  now,  except  in  the  army, 
where,  in  a  certain  but  not  .sufficiently  modified 
degree,  they  are  still  the  nde ;  at  the  discretion, 
however,  oi  commanding  officers,  who  may  allow 
them  to  be  dispensed  with  if  they  think  the  relax¬ 
ation  necessary  or  desirable.  Nobody,  in  fact, 
wears  a  stock  in  these  days  nnless  he  is  obliged  to 
do  so,  except  a  few  fogies  who  cling  to  the  super¬ 
stition  as  a  link  to  life. 

“What  do  you  think  of  my  uncle?”  asked  a 
man  not  long  since  of  his  friend,  with  whom  he  was 
walking  in  Pall  Mall.  They  had  just  met  the 
gentleman  in  question. 

“  Think  of  him  I  ”  was  the  contemptuous  reply  ; 
“  why,  he  wears  a  stock  and  buckles  it  behind,  — 
that ’s  what  I  think  of  him.” 

You  see  by  this  little  incident  the  kind  of  feeling 
that  stocks  excite  in  the  present  day. 

If  there  are  superstitions  among  men  there  are 
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superstitions  among  women,  you  may  lx-  sure,  and  iacfTectual  against  suu  or  ruin,  and  had  nut  the  J 

among  the  latter  as  among  the  former  there  have  excuse  of  being  ornamental  instead.  I 

been  a  great  many  that  are  now  exploded.  As  Another  superstition  of  the  past  was  tlie  corset.  I 
regards  dress  and  deportment  there  was  one  con-  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  shall  he  allowed  to  al-  I 
nected  with  the  ideal  of  a  lady  which  seems  to  have  hide  to  such  a  subject,  but  must  take  my  chance.  I 
no  believers  in  these  times.  A  lady  was  supjxised  I  will  be  content,  howi’ver,  to  observe  that  the  gar-  I 
to  be  arrayed  in  the  plainest  manner,  —  b)  wear  ment,  —  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  garment  thoir^h ;  I 
robes  of  the  solx'rest  colors  and  the  simplest  cut.  what  am  I  to  call  it  ?  —  the  article  ?  —  the  machine  ?  I 
Anybody  who  deviated  from  the  rule  was  supposed  Tlie  machine  will  do.  It  was  a  point  of  faith  that  ™ 
not  to  be  a  lady ;  and  the  French,  who  set  the  this  machine  was  indisjx-nsable  to  the  female  kind, 
foshions  then  as  they  do  now,  were  far  in  advance  or  at  any  rate  that  it  otight  to  he,  and  it  was  worn  t 
of  the  English  in  tliis  respect.  That  this  supersti-  when  not  wanted  as  a  distinction  of  the  sex.  I 

tion  no  longer  pn*vails  need  scarcely  be  iiointed  One  need  not  lie  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  any  ■ 
out.  The  change  in  the  present  direction  has  been  place  to  I’oniember  these  curious  contrivances  of  j 
accompanied,  too,  by  some  incidental  superstitions  which  wooil  or  steel,  and  whalebone  inevitably, 
which  have  also  come  to  an  end,  —  or  very  nearly  formed  such  important  features.  Such  things  may  I 
so.  One  was  that  ladies  in  order  to  attain  elegance  exist  in  the  present  dav ;  but  they  could  never  have  ! 
in  skirts  must  lie  encased  in  a  steel  cage,  absurdly  been  necessities ;  for  the  interesting  wearers  of  the  ' 

—  considering  the  derivation  of  the  word  —  called  mollified  mystiTies  now  in  use  under  the  same  name 

a  crinoline.  Another  was  founded  upin  the  idea  do  not  seinu  to  suffer  from  the  absence  of  their  pre- 
that  a  lady  could  not  appear  out  of  doors  without  decessors.  On  the  coutrarv,  they  evidently  flourish  ' 
wearing  uiwn  her  heail  a  preposterous  contrivance,  the  more  for  the  change,  look  a  great  deal  bettor,  I 
which,  had  it  been  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Pom-  and  must  feel  a  great  deal  fx'ttcr  if  they  can  feel  at  all.  I 
peii,  or  in  some  such  place,  without  any  indication  Among  sixial  observances  which  may  be  classed  \ 
of  the  use  to  which  it  was  applied,  would  have  bc^en  among  exjiloded  superstitions,  I  may  include  the 
a  mystery  to  succeeding  ages,  and  remained  per-  circulation  of  wedding-c-ards  and  wedding-cake 
haps  a  puzzle  to  nntu[uarians  up  to  the  iiresent  among  the  friends  of  married  couples.  The  c.ake 
time.  The  thing  I  mean  was  called  a  lionnet.  went  first,  and  the  cards  are  fast  following.  I  am 

IVhat  a  monstrosity  it  was  !  It  stood  alone  in  not  quite  sure  that  the  omission  in  either  case  is  an 
creation.  Nature  never  produced  anything  like  it  advantage.  People  always  liked  getting  the  cake,  | 
in  her  wildest  and  most  colonial  moods.  Art  could  though  it  is  a  horrible  thing  to  eat,  and  the  cards  '  S 
never  have  conceived  such  an  object.  For  the  certainly  answered  their  intended  purpose,  —  that  '| 
bonnet  was  like. our  old  friend  Topsy,  accortling  to  of  marking  the  feeling  towards  old  acquaintances  ' 
that  young  person’s  idea  of  her  origin :  it  was  under  new  conditions,  and  influencing  them  in  pay-  ' 
never  born  of  the  fancy  of  any  one  man  or  woman,  ing  congratulatorv  visits.  Now,  under  the  new  ar-  i  I 

—  “I  guess  it  growed.”  You  eould  not  indi-ed  rangement,  half  the  acquaintances  of  the  bride  and  * 

resemble  it  to  anything  else.  It  was  not  like  a  bridegroom  are  uncertain  whether  to  call  or  not; 
coalscutfle,  to  which  some  of  its  varieties  have  been  and  as  they  are  very  apt  to  give  themselves  the 
flatteringly  comparetl,  for  it  would  not  stand  on  its  Ixmefit  of  the  doubt  which  gives  the  least  trouble  5  S 
end,  if  indeed  it  had  an  end  to  stand  on ;  and  for  they  frequently  remain  upon  anomalous  terms  with  I 
similar  reasons  among  others  it  could  not  be  sup-  the  happy  pair  for  an  inilefinite  jieriod,  —  dete^  I 
posed  to  be  intended  for  a  coffee-jK)t,  a  bread-bas-  mined  in  the  end  perhaps  by  an  accident.  | 

ket,  a  card-tray,  a  toast-rack,  a  mouse-trap,  or  a  The  sujierstition  which  dictates  the  use  of  cards 

warming-pan.  .  in  general  intiTcourse  is  not  likely  to  die  out.  So-  , 

It  was  certainly  not  like  a  hat;  for  though  it  ciety  cannot  get  on  without  them.  But  calling —  j 
contained  a  place  where  you  could  put  part  of  a  where  voii  actually  want  to  see  the  people  —  has  ;  | 
head,  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  —  in  the  ab-  been  relieved  of  half  its  horrors  by  the  practice  of  t 
sence  of  previous  information  —  that  such  an  un-  apiwinting  certain  days  for  Ixing  at  home,  and  add-  I 
comfortable  receptacle  Was  meant  for  such  a  use.  ing  the  attraction  of  tea,  which,  whether  visitors  * 
The  coincidence,  was  altogether  insufficient.  You  want  that  refn*shment  or  not,  at  least  gives  them  !  { 

I  may  put  your  head  into  a  bag  or  a  portmanteau,  but  something  to  do.  A  great  many  people  would  pre-  j 
nobody  would  guess  those  useful  articles  to  be  fer  that  these  rites  should  be  jierformed  after  dinner 
head-dresses  on  that  aeeount.  Tlie  bonnet,  in  its  instead  of  liefore,  and  it  would  Ihi  well  to  allow  them 
ultra  days  at  anv  rate,  was  as  shajieless  a  monster  the  alternative.  I  dare  say  we  shall  come  to  this  I 
as  the  Pieuvre,  first  described  by  Victor  Hugo,  and  some  day.  Meanwhile  many  take  kindly  to  what  j 
since  made  familiar  to  us  in  collections  of  aqua-  has  been  called  the  social  treadmill,  and  pgind 
ria  ;  with  bows  and  flowers  for  “  feelers,”  turning  away  for  the  fun  of  the  tiling.  It  is  hard  perhaps 
up  in  arbitrary’  and  unexpected  places.  Had  we  to  have  to  drop  additional  cards  alter  having  dined 
—  innocent  of  it  ourselves  —  found  it  in  use  among  at  a  house,  and  such  p/siVcs  de  lUfjestion  arc  usually 
the  Cherokee  Indians,  we  should  have  fancied  it  paid.with  the  kind  of  gratitude  known  as  a  lively 
connected  with  some  religious  rite,  since  it  would  sense  of  benefits  to  come. 

be  difficult  to  suppose  that  anybody  would  volun-  Among  existing  superstitions  that  which  necessi- 
tarily  wear  such  a  thing  for  its  own  sake.  Tliat  it  tates  intrwluctions  at  balls  in  private  houses  has  a 
is  an  exploded  superstition  among  civilized  nations  great  many  heterodox  enemies.  They  are  mere 
is  a  fact  for  which  everybody  blessed  with  eyesight  matters  of  form,  since  the  persons  introduced  are 
ought  to  be  grateful.  The  present  substitute  is  frequently  no  wiser  as  to  one  another’s  personality 
called  by  the  same  name  ;  but  nobody,  seeing  the  than  they  were  before  ;  and  the  observance  has  the 
I  two  things  together,  would  guess  that  they  were  put  effect  of  curbing  individual  ardor.  There  is  no 
I  to  the  same  use.  The  bonnet  of  the  period  is  a  harm  in  them ;  they  are  often  an  assistance ;  but 
I  charming  little  decorative  arrangement,  which  may  they  should  not  be  held  necessary,  and  in  a  happier  I 
1  ^  quite  useless  as  far  as  shelter  is  concerned,  but  state  of  existence  I  dare  say  they  will  be  dispensed 
j  is  scarcely  more  so  than  its  predecessor,  which  was  |  with. 
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Auion^  explixled  superstitions  upon  such  occa¬ 
sions  may  be  reckoned  speeches  after  supper. 
Where  there  is  no  regular  supper  to  make  speeclies 
after,  the  evil  naturally  cures  itself;  but  even  where 
there  is,  the  bore  in  ouestion  is  never  met  with  ex¬ 
cept  in  offensively  olu-fashioned  society.  So  much 
the  better,  say  all  sensible  jteople.  Speeches  after 
dinner,  when  the  dinner  has  a  business  object,  of 
eourst!  can’t  be  helped,  and  come  under  a  different 
cate;'ory. 

Apropos  to  dinners  I  may  mention  a  very  old  su¬ 
perstition  which  gave  tlie  palm  to  English  dinners 
over  all  other  dinners  in  the  world.  “  Foreign  kick¬ 
shaws,”  compared  with  them,  were  held  in  contempt 
as  unwholesome  abominations.  And  an  English 
dinner,  when  well  cooked,  is  no  doubt  a  very  line 
thing,  and  better  lor  jKJople  leading  an  .vctive  life 
than,  say,  a  French  one,  as  a  continuous  arrange¬ 
ment.  But  it  is  tlie  old  story  still,  —  our  dinners 
come  from  a  sacred,  our  cooks  Irom  a  profane 
source.  To  cook  an  English  dinner  well,  a  person 
ought  to  be  capable  of  cooking  a  French  one.  The 
principles  are  the  same,  and  the  ornate  variations, 
in  the  latter  case,  are  mere  matters  of  special  at¬ 
tainment,  easily  acquired  from  prescribed  formul®. 

But  the  popular  delusion  with  the  common  run 
of  cooks  is,  that  an  English  dinner,  in  order  to  have 
“  no  nonsense  almut  it,”  should  be  essentially  solid, 
and  leave  digestibility  an  open  question.  Any  sug¬ 
gestion  of  an  advance  U|K)n  these  conditions  is  met 
by  the  resjKjnse  that  Mary  Jane  does  not  profess  to 
understand  fonugn  cookery  ;  and  an  intimation,  if 
she  is  disfiosed  to  l)e  candid,  that  she  considers 
“  plain  lingli.sh  ”  entitled  to  tlie  preference  in  every 
respect.  She  can  never  be  made  to  understand 
that  food  prepared  in  the  English  fashion  is  nut 
necessarily  crude,  comfortless,  and  injurious.  Her 
main  idea  is  that  everything  English  ought  to  be 
substantial,  that  is  to  say,  heavy  ;  and  in  pursuance 
of  this  I  have  known  her  send  u|i  such  a  thing 
as  suet  pudding  with  particular  joints.  The  ac¬ 
companiment  is  well  known  in  schools,  where  it  is 
accepted  as  pai't  of  the  discipline  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  —  but  surely  nobody  ever  ate  suet  pudding 
as  a  free  agent  I  This  is  perhaps  an  aggravated  in¬ 
stance  of  infatuation,  hut  it  is  quite  within  the  com¬ 
pass  of  common  “  plain  cooks,”  who  minister  to  the 
middle  classes  of  society.  How  the  poor  fare  who 
are  tlieir  own  cooks  is  a  sad  consideration.  That 
they  eat  at  all  is  a  marvel  ;  and  it  is  a  still  greater 
marvel,  considering  the  savage  character  of  their 
meals,  that  they  do  not  drink  twice  as  much  as  they 
do. 

The  superstition  wliich  exalts  bad  cookery  and 
calls  it  English  is  less  strung  than  it  was,  and  among 
the  educated  classes  is  rapidly  passing  away.  But 
unhappily  the  greater  part  of  the  population  are  not 
educated,  —  even  to  an  appreciation  of  the  com¬ 
monest  comforts,  —  and  are  still  willing  victims  to 
a  delusion  unknown  in  any  other  civilized  country. 

Tlie  popular  delusion  in  the  matter  of  wines, 
which  was  endured  lor  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
has  a  greater  chance  of  being  dispelled  ;  and  if  the 
mass  of  the  wine-drinking  population  —  so  largely 
increased  of  late  —  still  cling  exclusively  to  j)ort 
and  sherry,  it  is  surely  not  for  want  of  other  wines 
being  suggested  equally  to  their  palates  and  their 
pockets.  Port  is  now  favored  by  only  two  classes 
of  persons,  —  the  few  who  will  pay  fabulous  sums 
for  the  little  that  can  be  got  of  the  best  kind,  and 
the  many  who  are  not  yet  influenced  by  the  light 
wine  movement,  and  still  incline  themselves  — 


from  superstitious  motives  —  to  any  concoction 
called  by  the  name. 

The  former  need  not  be  converted.  Their  taste 
is  entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  and  I  trust  that 
they  will  long  enjoy  the  means  to  gratify  it.  The 
latter  are  being  converted  by  degrees,  if  we  may 
believe  in  statistics ;  for  the  consumption  of  jwrt 
which  comes  from  Portugal  has  sensibly  decreased 
of  late  years,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  production  of  the  spurious  article  can  have 
increa.sed  in  the  face  of  the  increased  facilities  for 
obtaining  the  real  one.  The  wines  of  all  other 
wine-{)roducing  countries  are  now  largely  consumed 
in  this  country  ;  and  the  natural  conclusion  is  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt, —  that  the  majority  of  habitual  or  oc¬ 
casional  drinkers  of  wine  do  not  drink  j)ort,  while 
the  niinoiity  drink  it  in  less  proportion  than  for¬ 
merly.  Sherry  has  made  a  firmer  stand,  and  is  still 
considered  a  necessary  wine,  whatever  be  the  other 
wines  which  find  a  place  in  the  public  favor.  There 
is  a  competition,  too,  in  the  market  between  sherry 
and  sherry,  —  tliat  is  to  say,  between  sherry  as  usu¬ 
ally  prepared  for  English  consumption,  and  sherry 
as  it  is  in  its  natural  state  ;  and  other  Spanish  wines 
which  are  not  sherry,  but  which  have  the  same  char¬ 
acter,  are  also  entering  the  field  of  opposition.  The 
“  natural  ”  wines,  as  the  merchants  call  them,  have 
a  hard  fight  for  it  at  present ;  for  the  mass  of  wine- 
drinkers  undoubtedly  prefer  the  old  fiery  mixtures. 
But  there  is  a  demand  for  the  “  dry  ”  qualities  rap¬ 
idly  spreading,  and  palates  educated  to  these  — 
dreadfully  doctored  as  they  commonly  are  —  will 
find  out  in  time  that  they  can  be  better  gratified  by 
unadulterated  vintages,  or  vintages  which  are  at 
least  not  deprived  of  their  original  character.  Be¬ 
tween  Spanish  wines  as  they  ought  to  be  and 
French  wines  as  they  are  —  to  say  nothing  of  Ital¬ 
ian,  Hungarian,  and  Greek,  which  are  making  their 
way  —  the  time  is  probably  not  far  distant  when 
the  superstition  wliich  gave  e.xclusiveness  to  port  and 
sherry  will  be  known  no  more. 

Port  is  associated  with  prejudice  ;  and  prejudice 
of  many  kinds  is  breaking  down  with  port.  I  allude 
especially  to  English  prejudice  —  to  be  classed 
with  sujTcrstition  —  in  reference  to  things  conti¬ 
nental.  There  was  an  old  belief  that  one  English¬ 
man  was  always  able  to  beat  three  Frenchmen. 
That  delusion  must  siuely  have  exploded;  and  I 
may  mention  as  a  matter  of  personal  experience,  that 
I  once  made  the  experiment  with  only  two  of  our 
lively  neighbors,  —  and  signally  failed.  But  the 
superstitious  sense  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  our 
travelling  countrymen  on  the  Continent  still  pre¬ 
vails  to  a  great  extent ;  the  principal  exception  be¬ 
ing  the  members  of  the  gentler  sex,  who  have 
thrown  off  their  traditional  reserve  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  and  dash  about  in  out-of-iloors  diversions 
with  an  affability  which  is  a  wonder,  not  to  say  a 
scandal,  and  utterly  confutes  the  stock  caricatures 
which,  in  Paris  especially,  still  represent  the  blonde 
misses  of  Albion  as  embodiments  of  prudish  affecta¬ 
tion,  —  wearing  green  veils  and  actual  bonnets,  and 
regarding  the  social  freedom  of  France  as  shocking, 
quite  in  the  old  style.  There  has,  to  be  sure,  been 
lately  opened  a  rival  vein  of  satire,  represented  in 
peri^icals  like  the  Vie  Parisienne,  which  gives  the 
English  girl  in  her  gushing,  hatty,  high-heeled  as- 
j)ect,  and  has  just  begun  to  understand  the  joke 
about  “  the  period  ” ;  but  this  development  Ls  quite 
recent,  —  the  blonde  misse  still  holds  her  own  in  the 
shop  windows,  and  it  will  be  years  before  she  is 
accepted  in  her  new  character. 
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I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  English  superstition 
as  regards  our  relations  towards  our  lively  neigh¬ 
bors  has  been  dissipated  with  unmixed  advantage, 
—  as  far  as  the  gentler  sex  is  concerned.  But  it 
must  l)e  admitted  that,  whether  through  French  or 
other  influence,  English  women  —  including  Eng¬ 
lish  girls  of  course  —  dress  a  great  deal  better 
than  they  did,  and  —  except  when  they  make  car¬ 
icatures  of  themselves  —  cannot  be  accused  of  fail- 
ingto  set  off  their  beauty  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  mention  of  dress  again  suggests  thjit  an  old 
superstition  concerning  costume  has  just  exploded. 

I  mean  that  which  made  it  </e  ri<jwur  for  gentlemen, 
unless  in  some  kind  of  uniform,  to  go  to  cpiut  in  the 
habits  as  they  lived  of  our  forefathers  in  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.  Tlie  dress  was  both  un¬ 
comfortable  and  incongruous,  and  nobotly  liked  it ; 
and  the  change  has  at  least  this  advantage,  that  it 
enables  a  man  to  wear  in  the  presence  of  his  sov¬ 
ereign  a  dress  of  the  shape  to  which  he  is  accus¬ 
tomed  in  common  life.  But  inuovation  begets 
innovation,  and  now  we  find  certain  levellers  con¬ 
demning  the  court  dress  worn  by  ladies  as  a  super¬ 
stition.  Why,  they  ask,  cannot  ladies  go  to  the 
drawing-rooms  in  morning  dresses  with  high  bodies  ? 
These  agitators  would,  it  seems,  get  rid  of  the 
“  feathers,  blonde-cappets,  and  diamonds,”  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  at  one  fell  swoop,  on  the  ground  that 
full  dress  happening  in  these  days  to  be  rather  scanty, 
ladies  who  go  to  drawing-rooms  are  apt  to  take  cold. 
The  agitators  may  depend  upon  it  that  some 
stronger  reason  than  this  must,  be  discovered  be¬ 
fore  the  ladies  concerned  will  join  the  agitation, 
even  if  such  a  simplification  would  ever  be  permittecl 
by  the  milliners.  II  faut  souffrir  pour  etre  belle  is 
a  social  decree  submitted  to  more  philosophically 
than  is  the  fate  of  most  le’gal  decrees.  And  if  those 
who  wear  court  dresses  are  content  to  suffer  in  one 
way,  you  may  be  sure  that  those  who  make  them 
will  not  be  content  to  suAFer  in  another.  So  the 

aucstion,  I  fancy,  may  be  safely  left  at  rest  between 
le  two. 

Among  superstitions  which  still  smwive  may 
be  mentioned  the  belief  in  some  apocryphal  period 
known  as  the  “  palmy  days  of  the  drama.”  When 
these  days  existed,  and  what  they  were  like,  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  For  we  find  no  contemporary 
evidence  of  their  existence;  it  has  never  been 
handed  down  to  us  that  people  have  said,  “  These 
are  the  palmy  days  of  the  drama ;  I  am  content 
with  the  condition  of  the  stage.”  On  the  contrary, 
from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  are  able  to  take 
anything  like  a  near  view,  the  cry  has  always  been 
that  the  regular  drama  was  neglected  whenever 
there  were  counter-attractions  in  the  form  of  French 
dancing*  girls,  performing  dogs  or  monkeys,  or  even 
such  exhibitions  as  puppet-shows. 

Nobody  seems  ever  to  have  heard  of  the  palmy 
days  of  tte  drama  until  they  had  passed  away,  and 
then  the  praises  had  a  suspicious  appearance  of  be¬ 
ing  rung  for  the  tempora  acti  in  the  abstract.  Great 
actors  and  actresses  have  lived  no  doubt  l)efore  the 
Agamemnons  of  our  own  time,  and  their  Homers 
have  kept  their  fame  alive ;  but  it  must  be  doubted 
if  the  drama  —  that  is  to  say,  the  rt'gular  drama  — 
has  had  such  great  days  for  its  own  sake  as  has  been 
made  out.  The  days  of  which  we  have  the  most 
distinct  idea  are  those  comparatively  early  in  the 
century,  when  enthusiastic  people  used  to  go  to  the 
pit  door  of  Drury  Lane,  and  wait  from  two  o’clock 
in  the  day  to  see  Mrs.  Siddons,  or  the  Kembles, 
and  later  still  the  elder  Kean,  —  buy  a  bill  in  the 


street,  and  struggle  for  the  attainment  of  three  hours’ 
intellectual  ecstasy.  One  may  suppose  that  the  re¬ 
ward  was  greater  than  could  be  gained  now  by  a 
similar  process,  —  supposing  the  process  to  be  nec¬ 
essary  ;  but  the  fact  was  due  to  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and  if  the  jiublic  taste  was  high,  it  had 
not  so  many  invitations  as  it  has  in  the  prc*sent  day 
to  become  low.  If  there  were  bettiT  actors  there  wen* 
certainly  worse,  and  the  same  may  lie  said  of  the 
pieces  which  obtained  popularity, —  the  inferior  class 
of  which  would  not  bi-  listened  to  now,  as  has  been 
iroved  by  occasional  experiments.  'There  is  a 
arger  public  in  these  times  ;  but  even  making  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  fact,  a  larger  projiortionate  amount 
of  money  is  spent  upon  the  drama  than  used  to  be 
spent,  dramatic  authors  make  larger  profit,  and 
dramatic  pertbrniers  arc  better  paid. 

It  is  true  that  plays  of  a  low  class,  and  players 
of  a  low  class,  sometimes  succeed,  as  well  as  j)lays 
and  players  of  a  higher  class,  —  sometimes  better, 
indeed,  when  a  thorough  hit  is  made.  But  this  has 
always  been  the  case ;  and  they  do  not  fail  because 
they  are  of  a  high  class.  When  such  pieces  arc  un¬ 
successful  it  is  iH'cause  there  is  something  wrong 
about  them,  —  because  they  are  cumbrous,  dull,  and 
unfitted  for  the  stage.  A  great  deal  of  false  senti¬ 
ment  would  once  pass  for  real,  and  a  great  many  sit¬ 
uations  which  we  have  discovered  to  be  claptrap 
wen'  accepted  bv  our  forefathers  in  good  faith.  On 
the  whole,  judging  by  the  number  of  theatres  we 
have,  and  the  number  of  pieces  that  fill  them,  and 
the  standard  of  excellence  demanded  by  most  of  the 
audiences,  it  must  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
drama  has  declined  or  is  declining.  'Iherefore  the 
belief  in  the  jialmy  days,  as  compared  with  our  own, 
—  which,  however,  is  far  weaker  than  it  was,  — 
must  be  ranked  among  the  superstitions. 

An  alleged  cause  of  the  supposed  decline  of  the 
drama  is  the  late  hour  at  which  most  of  us  dine.  It 
has  become  later  and  later  in  the  course  of  the  last 
few  years,  and  we  seem  rapidly  arriving  at  the  fash¬ 
ionable  point  said  to  have  been  attained  by  a  late 
American  president,  who  was  such  a  great  man  that 
he  never  took  his  dinner  until  the  next  day !  But 
it  is  made  later,  and  worse  than  later  because  less 
certain,  bv  a  su|)orstitious  custom  which  prevails  of 
the  host  fixing  one  time  and  the  guests  assembling 
at  another.  The  inconvenience  was  pointed  out  the 
other  day  in  a  morning  journal,  and  it  is  one  which 
decidedly  demands  reform.  Everybody  understands 
that  a  little  grace  is.  allowed  beyond  the  quarter 
past  seven,  quarter  to  eight,  or  eight,  set  down  in  the 
invitation ;  but  noliody  knows  e.xactly  how  much, 
unless  well  acquainted  with  the  custom  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  house.  And  as  few  choose  to  incur  the  eni- 
barrassraont  of  being  too  early,  a  great  many  run  the 
hazard  of  being  too  late. 

The  conseiiuence  is  an  amount  of  confusion  and 
annoyance  which  is  felt  equally  by  host  and  guest. 
There  is  only  one  way  of  destroying  this  monstrous 
delusion,  and  saving  the  enormous  amount  of  time 
and  temjier  which  it  wastes  in  the  course  of  the 
year ;  that  is,  to  issue  invitations  for  the  exact  hour 
at  which  the  party  is  expected  to  lie  assembled, with 
a  sjH'cial  provision  as  to  [lunctuality  until  the  nilc 
becomes  generally  understood. 

While  on  the  subject  of  dinners,  I  may  mention  a 
custom  which  is  surely  founded  upon  superstition, 
and  ought  to  be  banished  forever  from  civilized  so¬ 
ciety,  —  the  only  society  in  which  it  prevails.  Why 
should  we  be  obliged  to  perform  the  not  very  diffi¬ 
cult  operation  of  dividing  our  food  into  morsels  fitted 
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for  the  mouth  with  a  weajK)n  so  formidable  and 
effective  that  we  could  employ  it  with  the  greatest 
case  to  cut  the  throat  of  our  next  neighbor  from  ear 
to  ear?  Had  we  to  kill  the  meat  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  one  could  understand  the  propriety  of  bein'' 
so  armed ;  for  the  sake  of  carvin"  joints  that  bore 
and  birds  that  bewilder,  such  an  instniraent  is  ap- 
j)ropriate  enough.  But  why  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  persons  who  have  only  their  own  mouths  to  ae- 
cominwlate  ?  It  is  enough  to  embarrass  a  nervous 
man,  and  how  that  very  uncomfortable  person,  “  the 
most  delicate  lady,”  manages  to  survive  the  resjmnsi- 
hility  is  one  of  those  marvels  which  can  be  account¬ 
ed  for  only  bv  custom  t()unded  on  the  grossest  su¬ 
perstition.  The  anomaly  exists  but  in  association 
with  European  manners.  The  natives  of  the  East, 
and  semi-civilized  people  elsewhere,  would  not 
dream  of  such  an  enormity.  I  do  not  insist,  of 
course,  that  ix.-ople  ought  to  eat  with  their  fingers ; 
and  chopsticks  are  naturally  unfitted  for  dividing  a 
steak.  But  when  knives  are  wanted,  —  and  they 
are  not  wanted,  nor  useil,  for  many  dishes,  —  why 
should  we  be  made'  to  use  a  Tnurderous  weajH)n? 
One  can  fancy  them  fitted  for  the  days  of  old,  when 
knights  carved  at  the  meal  in  gloves  of  steel  and 
drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet  baiTcd ;  but 
in  those  times  neojde  used  their  own  knives  at  the 
table,  and  employed  them,  upon  occasion,  in  casual 
combats.  Such  is  not  now  the  custom,  though  there 
are  instances  of  the  proceeding  on  the  part  of  vio¬ 
lent  persons  even  when  engaged  at  the  meal  itself ; 
and  the  temptation  is  one  which  should  not  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  men  of  ungovernable  tempers, 
exasperated,  it  may  be,  by  the  bad  dinner  of  humble 
life.  But  these  enormous  knives  are  given  us  ad¬ 
visedly,  and  so  careful  is  custom  in  measuring  the 
supposed  necessities  of  the  case,  that  for  the  lighter 
descriptions  of  food  smaller  knives  are  given,  so  that 
you  are  supposed  to  calculate  the  amount  of  force 
required  at  everj'  course,  and  always  employ  it  ac¬ 
cordingly.  It  is  always  a  comfort  to  get  to  a  little 
knife  after  a  large  one,  —  it  is  like  the  sense  of 
peace  and  security  that  comes  after  a  fray,  —  and 
no  knife  need  be  larger  than  the  silver  one  put  on 
for  dessert,  if  indeed  it  need  be  so  large;  and  I 
need  scarcely  add  that  forks  might  be  modified  in 
prtmortion. 

There  arc  a  few  superstitions  in  connection  with 
our  language  which  may  be  jiointed  out  in  this  place. 
There  have  been  a  great  many  in  most  times ;  but 
some  have  disappeared  while  others  have  arisen,  and 
there  are  not  many  now  remaining.  Among  them 
I  will  note  onfr  some  peculiarities  in  pronunciation. 
We  still  call  UerW  Darby  and  Berkeley  Barkeley, 
Pall  Mall  Fell  Mell,  not  to  add  other  instances. 
Contractions,  too,  are  not  unfrequent.  Thus  we  can¬ 
not  ask  if  the  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley  is  at  home, 
giving  the  syllables  their  legitimate  sound,  without  : 
running  the  risk  of  being  told  by  a  facetious  servant 
that  he  will  refer  us  to  some  of  his  pepole.  If  we  ask  i 
for  the  Marquis  of  Chumley  we  shall  be  treated  at 
least  with  respect.  Again,  we  must  not  say  Leveson  i 
Gower,  but  Leuson'Gore,  unless  we  wish  to  be  sup- 
TOsed  out  of  the  pale  of  society ;  and  Mr.  Majori-  i 
banks  would  consider  ils  a  Goth  if  we  called  him  i 
anything  but  Marchbanks.  Tliese  are  only  some  of  i 
the  cases  that  mi"ht  be  cited.  Are  they  not  found¬ 
ed  upon  superstition  ? 

There  are  other  superstitious  observances  in  so¬ 
cial  life  to  which  I  might  refer ;  but  I  dare  say  I  have  i 
cited  illustrations  enough,  and  the  rest  may  suggest  i 
themselves  to  your  mind  without  my  assistance.  t 
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I  HAVE  got  a  hard  and  heavy  head ;  it ’s  like 
woo<l.  I  don’t  think  I  ever  think  ;  and  don’t  know 
as  I  ever  did,  except  about  nothing ;  and  I  often  set 
doin'!  that  for  hours  at  a  time. 

“  You  blm^khead  !  ”  father  h^  ses  to  me  (which 
is  a  shipwright),  “  you  ’re  only  fit  to  cut  up  into  a  fig¬ 
ure-head,  you  great,  hungry,  hulking,  wo(xlen-head- 
ed  lubber  you  ” ;  for  he  had  j)ui,  me  to  lots  of 
trades,  and  it  was  no  use ;  everybody  said  I  had  no 
head-piece,  —  no,  not  for  going  errands,  nor  giv¬ 
ing  away  handbills  even.  It’s  no  good  dunning 
things  into  my  head,  for  the  only  thing  I  ever  could 
remember  is  meal-times.  Nothing  I  eat  hurts  me, 
and  nothing  don’t  seem  to  do  me  any  good.  Noth¬ 
ing  makes  me  laugh  nor  puts  me  out  of  temper. 
Tile  only  thing  ever  I  see  makes  me  feel  like  laugh¬ 
ing  is  meals,  and  then  I ’ve  got  something  better  to 
do ;  and  the  only  thing  makes  me  feel  like  getting 
out  of  temjier  is  getting  out  of  lied  of  mornings  to 
chop  wood ;  but  when  you  are  out  of  Ix'd,  you  may  as 
well  chop  wood  as  do  anything  else,  for  aught  I 
know.  The  snail  gets  to  his  bed  as  quick  as  the 
swallow,  and  don’t  get  near  so  tired. 

Well,  there  was  a  conjurer  chaji  came  into  our 
town,  —  a  brisk  lively  sort  of  chap  that  could  talk 
like  a  pump,  in  a  regidar  stream.  He  see  me  loaf¬ 
ing  about,  and  give  me  an  order  to  see  his  show,  pro¬ 
viding  I  would  go  up  on  the  platform  to  hold  some 
things  for  him.  I  went  up,  and  did  what  he  told 
me.  It  seemed  to  amuse  the  people  very  much,  for 
they  laughed  themselves  nearly  into  fits,  and  said : 
“  Did  ever  vou  see  a  man  keep  his  countenance  like 
him  ?  ”  and,  “  It ’s  just  as  if  he  wa.s  cut  out  of  wood.” 
Now,  unless  a  man  sees  something  to  laugh  at,  he 
has  got  no  call  to  laugh,  —  and  that ’s  why  I  did  n’t. 

After  it  was  over,  the  conjurer  chap  come  to  me, 
and  ses  :  “  I  never  see  y’our  living  equal.  You 
must  be  used  to  the  pubhc,  not  to  mind  them  any 
more  than  as  if  you  was  a  stone  idol  ?  ” 

“  I  never  see  the  public  before,”  I  ses. 

“  You  did  n’t  ?  ”  ses  he. 

“  No,”  I  ses. 

“  Well,  look  here,”  he  goes  on,  “  I  don’t  mind 
standing  you  half  a  crown  if  you  ’ll  tell  me  what 
you  was  a-thinking  of  when  the  public  was  scream¬ 
ing  with  laughing  at  you.” 

“  Victuals,”  I  makes  answer. 

“  Come  and  have  some  along  with  me,”  he  replies, 

“  for  I  think  I  can  put  you  in  the  way  of  getting 
them  regular.” 

So  I  did. 

Ne,xt  day,  he  goes  to  see  mv  father. 

“  Your  son  has  a  wonderful  talent,  sir.”  . 

“  Hang  his  talent,”  ses  my  father  :  “  it ’s  a  pity 
he  can’t  use  it  on  any  other  tool  than  a  knife  and 
fork  !  ” 

“  A  natural  gift,  sir,  for  not  laughing  at  anything, 
such  as  I  never  see  before  out  of  the  reserved  seats. 
The  question  is,  could  he  be  depended  upon  always 
to  k»>ep  his  countenance  as  he  did  last  night  ?  ” 

“  I  never  see  him  smile  in  my  life,”  father  makes 
reply,  “  nor  get  angered,  nor  put  out ;  in  fact,  I 
never  see  him  take  notice  of  anything.  There ’s  no 
mist.ake  he  can  keep  his  countenance,  which  is  a 
wood  deal  more  than  his  countenance  ’ll  ever  do  for 
£im.” 

“  I  don’t  know  so  much  about  that,”  the  conjurer 
ses,  “  for  I ’m  open  to  give  him  two  pound  a  week 
and  his  board,  if  he  Ml  sign  articles  with  me  for 
twelve  months.” 
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very  slow,  first  from  ri^ht  to  left,  then  from 
left  to  right.  Then  Signor  Mosco  pulls  another 
string,  and  Francisco  ojKins  his  eyes,  very  gradu¬ 
ally,  or  (piick,  according  as  the  string  is  puil 'd. 
Tlien  it  would  Ik;  :  “  R  lise  the  right  arm,  and  salute 
the  company  ”  ;  which  the  figure  would  do,  rather 
stiff  awl  jerky,  hut  still  he  did  it.  That  stiflhess 
and  jerkiness  of  the  movements  (and  they  were 
all  like  that)  was  what  people  seemed  disposed  to 
grumble  at.  “  We  want  to  see  ’em  a  little  more 
airy  and  graceful,”  the  public  ses.  “  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,”  ses  the  Signor,  “  what  can  you  expect 
from  machinery  ?  ”  —  which  was  very  true.  “  But  to 
show  yon  the  command  I  have  over  the  automaton 
when  at  a  distance  from  it,  I  will  now  return  to  the 
stage,  after  simjily  pressing  a  spring  in  the  figure’s 
hack,  and,  sitting  before  the  index-lwiard  connected 
with  the  figure,  I  will  enable  you  to  put  its  abilities 
to  the  test.” 

He  sat  at  a  small  table  in  front  of  the  stage,  where 
there  was  a  board  like  a  draught-board,  but  covered 
all  over  with  knobs.  People  were  then  to  question 
the  automaton.  Tlie  figure  did  numbers  and  count¬ 
ing,  by  slowly  jiTking  up  its  right  hand  as  many 
times  as  was  wanted.  “  Yes  ”  and  “  No  ”  he  did 
with  his  head,  by  bending  it  for  “  Yes  ”  and  shak¬ 
ing  it  for  “  No,”  and  this  way  he  would  tell  fortunes 
and  ages  quite  equal  to  a  learned  pig  or  an  educat¬ 
ed  pony.  Indeed,  there  was  no  end  to  the([uestions 
he  could  answer,  and  they  were  ve^  often  right, 
which  was  a  wonder  for  machinery.  Francisco  used 
to  finish  up  by  whirling  his  arms  round  like  the 
wocxlen  sailors  do  on  weather-cocks,  and  he  would 
keep  on  till  the  professor  touched  a  button  and 
stopped  the  works,  when  his  arms  would  remain 
sticking  straight  up,  until  a  string  was  pulled  to  let 
them  down,  and  even  then  they  would  still  keep  on 
swinging  backwards  and  forw.ards  for  a  bit.  There 
were  some  people  wanted  the  automaton  to  do  more, 
but  the  Signor  said  it  could  n’t  be  done,  not  by  ma¬ 
chinery. 

In  due  time,  as  we  went  round  the  provinces,  we 
come  back  again  to  the  town  where  my  father  lived. 
I  was  against  going  there  at  all.  I  told  Signor  Mos¬ 
co  so  ;  and  I  clid  n’t  want  him  to  show  the  Mechan¬ 
ical  Man  there,  as  I  told  him  thev  were  n’t  gcxid 
judges  of  machinery  in  that  placa*.  But  he  would  n’t 
listen,  and  so  the  automaton  wa«  done  there  the  first 
night.  We  had  got  about  half-wav  through  his  per¬ 
formance,  and  the  professor  had  gone  on  to  the 
stage,  whilst  Francisc-o  was  answering  questions. 
There  is  mostly  a  crowd  of  people  round  the  figure 
at  such  times,  but  to-night  there  was  a  wiry  old  man 

Iiressing  his  way  close  up  to  the  wooden  effigy,  and 
ooking  into  its  eyes. 

“  Now,  sir,  will  you  keep  your  hands  off  that  fig¬ 
ure,  if  you  pjease,  —  do  you  hear  me  ?  ”  Signor  Mos¬ 
co  ses. 

“  Mother  I  ”  the  old  man  bawls  out  to  his  wife, 
taking  no  notice,  —  only  laughing  fit  to  split,  — 
“  mother !  come  here,  I  tell  ye,  —  I’m  blowed  if  they 
have  n’t  been  and  made  a  figure-head  of  our  Bill !  ” 
I  could  n’t  see  anyt’ning  to  laugh  at,  for  it  was 
two  pound  a  week  and  victuals  out  of  my  pocket,  let 
alone  the  exposure. 

THE  QUESTIONING  OF  PADDY  MUL¬ 
LOWNEY’S  GHOST. 

The  following  is  a  literal  narrative,  the  names 
of  some  of  the  actors  being  modified,  every  inci¬ 
dent  in  which  occurred  precisely  as  we  relate. 


In  a  certain  flat  county  of  Ireland,  between  a 
hill  renowned  in  the  Ossianic  lays,  and  the  pretty 
village  of  Rathangan,  stands  the  hill  of  Dungans- 
town,  an  oblong  ridge  of  limestone  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  long,  and  three  hundred  feet  in  height. 
From  the  top  a  charming  view  is  obtained  over  a 
vast  extent  of  arable  land,  once  occupied  by  forest, 
marsh,  and  meadow,  and  hunted  over  by-  Fionn 
MacCumbaill  and  his  warriors,  or  at  least  by  chiefs 
of  the  era  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  h<ave  lived. 
From  the  Grand  Canal,  distant  about  a  mile,  ex¬ 
tends  a  “  togher,”  or  causeway,  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  hill,  and  proves  of  great  service  to 
cow-herds  and  carriers  of  turf  and  other  country 
produce.  On  one  side  of  this  togher  extends  a  n*- 
claimed  Ixig,  intersected  in  sundry  places  by  drains 
never  deficient  of  water  in  rainy  weather,  and  this 
causeway  and  bog  fiirm  the  scene  on  which  our 
bizan-e  drama  was  enacted.  Our  authority,  now, 
a  business-loving  Dublin  merchant,  assisted  at  the 
exhibition  which  was  well  calculated  to  make  a  live¬ 
ly  impression  on  an  intelligent  and  inquisitive  youth 
of  eleven  years  of  age,  still  in  blessed  ignorance  of 
bulls,  bears,  stags,  and  other  monsters,  which  infest 
the  forest  when'  men  of  stock  take  their  forenoon 
exercise. 

.Mike  Donegan  was  a  boy  in  the  service  of  a 
fanner  in  the  neighborhood,  and  every  evening  was 
in  the  habit  of  driving  Ids  charge,  when  ndlking 
was  ended,  to  the  reclaimed  fiat  we  have  mentioned. 
It  wa,s  enclosed  by  the  “  togher  ”  on  one  side,  and  a 
field  of  rape  on  the  other.  Mike  was  a  smooth, 
easy-going  youth,  of  few  wonls,  and  as  little  likely 
to  “  set  the  Liffey  or  any  greater  river  on  fire  ”  as 
any  boy  in  Leinster. 

One  evening,  wldle  on  returning  home  after  hav¬ 
ing  driven  his  cattle  to  their  pasture,  he  met  with 
an  acquaintance,  the  servant-boy  of  a  neighlxiring 
farmer,  and  addressed  him  in  wortls  to  this  efiect  : 
“  Faith,  a  strange  thing  happened  to  me  just  now. 
Just  as  I  was  driving  the  cows  into  the  pasture  a 
big  white  cat  jumped  out  of  the  ra|)e-field  and  ran 
towanls  me.  It  was  mighty  playful  at  first,  and 
miawed  at  me,  and  rubbed  the  head  again  my  legs, 
and  purred,  the  way  they  do  when  they  do  be 
pleased.  After  a  while  he  stopped  this,  and  began 
to  walk  round  me,  and  growl,  and  the  eyes  of  him 
sometimes  were  like  two  coals  of  fire,  and  other 
times  like  the  green  spots  in  a  paycock’s  feather. 
Faith  myself  got  frightened,  and  at  last  I  let  a 
screech  out  of  me,  for  he  looked  as  big  as  a  dog, 
and  if  he  flew  at  my  throat  with  them  claws  and 
teeth  ofhis,  I  had  no  way  to  save  iny  life.  Well, 
what  would  you  have  of  it  V  the  next  minute  there 
was  n’t  a  sign  of  him  to  be  seen  ;  but  I  made  no 
fiayx  in  the  place  yon  may  depend.  You  must 
bring  the  mastiff  dog  with  you  to-morrow  evening 
when  I_’m  dhrivin’  out  the  cattle  ;  that ’s  the  boy 
for  to  match  any  cat  in  Ireland.” 

Next  evening  the  neighbor  came,  bringing  the 
dog,  and  accompanied  by  a  few  curious  village  folk, 
who  h.ad  heard  the  story  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
MTieu  they  reached  the  spot  indicated,  Mike, 
pointing  in  an  agitated  manner  to  the  fence  of  the 
raiie-ficTd,  cried  out,  “  There  he  is,  there  he  is  1 
Why  don’t  you  set  the  dog  at  him  ?  Ow,  ow,  here 
he  comes  1  ”  “  Hie,  cat !  hie,  cat  1  ”  cried  the  as¬ 
sistants,  getting  rather  terrified  by  the  boy’s  appar¬ 
ent  fright,  and  his  cries.  The  dog  barked  and 
jumped  about  in  great  excitement,  but  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  neither  saw  cat  nor  rat  in  any  direc¬ 
tion.  “  O,  don’t  yous  all  see  hint  sittin’  there  on 
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the  edge  of  the  gripe  ?  lie  turned  back  when 
Thigeen  began  to  bark,  but  he  ’s  now  lookin’  at 
me,  and  growlin’  like  vengeance.”  The  standers- 
by  began  to  be  more  frightened  at  the  cat  they  did 
not  see  than  Mike  at  the  cat  he  did  see ;  and  off 
they  drew  without  more  delay.  Tliat  evening  and 
the  next  day  the  story  had  travelled  a  mile  or  two 
,  in  every  direction,  and  the  following  evening,  at 
the  same  hour,  a  hundred  people,  at  least,  including 
our  authority,  were  on  the  spot. 

Mike’s  attention  was  again  painfully  arrested  by 
the  cat,  to  the  terror  of  some  and  the  derision  of  a 
few.  It  changed  its  position  several  times,  and 
Mike’s  features  were  expressive  of  great  trouble, 
blendetl  with  awe.  After  this  state  of  tilings  had 
continued  for  a  wliile  some  one  proposed  to  send 
for  the  schoolmaster,  whose  house  stood  by  the 
side  of  a  neighlioring  by-road.  A  deputation  wait¬ 
ed  on  him,  but  on  learning  their  business  he  scoffed 
at  the  thing  altogether,  said  that  ghosts  or  spirits 
wen*  out  of  place  in  the  nineteenth  century,  that 
he  was  tired,  and  that  it  was  too  late,  and  that  he 
would  be  on  the  spot  next  evening,  and  make  a 
hare  of  Mike  or  the  ghost,  whichever  deserved  it. 

At  the  usual  hour  of  the  cow’s  visit  to  the  pasture 
on  next  evening,  our  informant  was  one  among  a 
thousand  spectators  at  least.  While  waiting  for 
the  young  ghost-seer  they  formed  knots  and  in¬ 
dulged  in  various  surmises.  Some  were  of  opinion 
that  it  was  what  has  since  been  poetically  termed  a 
sell,  while  a  vonng  man,  who  had  made  the  Pan¬ 
theon  his  study,  and  had  got  a  glimpse  of  the  Me¬ 
tempsychosis,  conjectured  that  some  evil  liver  of 
past  days  was  now  obliged  to  do  penance  in  the 
shape  of  the  cat,  and  hinted  at  the  expediency  of 
giving  the  animal  a  wide  berth.  The  schoolmaster 
arriving,  and  finding  a  good  deal  of  desultory  chat 
going  on,  mixed  with  some  laughter  (for  a  little  fac¬ 
titious  courage  is  alw.ays  generated  in  a  crowd), 
nused  his  voice,  and  requested  decorum  to  be  ob¬ 
served.  “  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  boy’s  story,” 
said  he,  “  the  spirit  must  be  either  a  good  or  evil 
one,  and  in  either  case  levity  should  not  prevail. 
O,  here  is  the  spirit-seer  I  ” 

The  cows  were  seen  approaching,  and  the  young 
herd,  feeling  himself  the  observed  of  the  multitude, 
slowly  advanced,  assuming  whatever  gravity  he 
could  in  face  and  movement.  When  he  came  op 
posite  the  locality  of  the  former  aimarition,  he  cried 
out,  in  real  or  assumed  fright,  “  Ine  cat,  the  cat !  ” 
All  became  hushed  and  attentive  ;  then,  following 
with  his  eyes  the  supposed  movements  of  the  ap¬ 
parition  towards  a  little  hillock  occupied  by  some 
women  and  children,  he  cried,  “  Take  care  1  he  is 
going  that  way  I  ”  There  was  a  general  scamper 
among  the  little  group,  mixed  with  some  cries  and 
ejaculations,  and  the  operation  was  repeated  a 
couple  of  times  more  with  other  groups.  'This 
caused  some  general  annoyance,  and  one  discon¬ 
tented  individual  called  out,  “  Now  is  your  time, 
master,  if  you  have  anything  to  say  to  Mike  or  the 
ghost.  You  know  vou  boasted  last  night  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  ghosts.  Let  us  see  what  you  ’re 
good  for.” 

“  Well,”  said  he,  “  one  thing  or  the  other  must 
be  taking  place,  —  a  spirit  is  present  in  the  shape 
of  a  cat,  or  the  child  is  making  fun  of  us  all.  I  do 
not  believe  in  these  apparitions ;  but  if  any  one  of 
you  that  has  more  faith  or  more  folly  than  myself 
directs  the  boy  to  order  the  thing,  in  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  to  appear  in  its  own  shape,  and 
reveal  what  is  troubling  it,  you  ’ll  she  or  hear  some¬ 


thing  out  of  the  common  if  the  boy  is  not  humbug¬ 
ging  you  all.  Mind,  I  don’t  believe  a  word  of  his 
story.” 

A  voice  was  now  heard  from  the  fore  ranks. 

“  Well,  then,  I  believe  in  ghosts,  but  am  not  a  bit 
afraid  of  any  mother’s  son  of  ’em.  Slike,  my  boy, 
do  as  the  masther  says,  and  I  ’ll  be  your  bail  for  any 
harm  that  can  happen  you.” 

Here  the  mother  of  ^e  Ijoy  rushed  at  him  out  of 
the  crowd.  “  Mick,  my  darling,”  said  she,  “  take 
care  what  you  do !  Maybe  when  you  spake  them 
words  it ’s  tare  you  limb  from  limb  he  ’ll  do.”  “  I  ’ni 
not  a  bit  afeard,  mother.  I  said  my  prayers  cornin’ 
along,  and  do  you  think  the  wickedst  spirit  in  the 
world  could  have  any  power  over  a  Cliristian  that 
wasn’t  in  mortal  sin,  and  was  after  blessiii’  him¬ 
self?”* 

“  Tliat ’s  my  brave  little  boy,”  said  the  gratified 
mother,  hugging  and  kissing  him.  “  May  the  holy 
angels  be  about  you  this  night.” 

“  Well,”  said  the  schoolmaster,  “  if  you  must  "o 
through  with  tlie  ceremony,  form  a  semicircle ;  let 
the  child  go  to  the  front,  and  then  every  one  kneel 
down  and  pray  for  God’s  protection.  It  was  dune, 
and  then  the  stout  fellow  began.  “  I  command  you 
in  the  name,  &c.  —  to,  to,  to  —  co,  co,  co.”  — 
“  Master,  something  is  sticking  in  my  throat ;  will 
you  say  the  rest,  if  you  please?”  “  Well,  this  is 
too  bad,”  said  the  schoolmaster ;  “  but  not  to  disap¬ 
point  us  all,  begin  again,  child.”  “  I  command  you, 
&c.,  &c.,  to  leave  that  form,  to  take  your  own  that 
you  had  when  alive,  and  answer  me  such  questions 
as  I  shall  solemnly  ask  you.”  A  pause. 

“  Well,  Mike,  is  the  cat  there  still  ?  ”  “  No ; 
don’t  you  see  the  smoke  ?  ”  Here  there  was  a 
getting  up  off  knees,  and  a  few  charges  over 
the  togher.  “Keep  still,”  said  the  schoolmaster. 
“  While  you  stay  on  your  knees,  and  arm  yourself 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  tlie  devil  himself  and  all 
his  imps  won’t  have  power  to  touch  a  hair  of  your 
head.  Wliat  now,  boy  ?  ”  “  A  face  coming  like  the 
moon  out  of  the  smoke,  a  three-cocked  hat  on  his 
head,  a  lon^  waistcoat,  a  square  gray  coat,  knee 
breeches,  blue  stocking,  brogues.”  f  All  these 
came  from  Mike  one  after  another,  his  eyes  wide 
open  and  his  teeth  chattering.  There  was  no  small 
consternation  among  the  people.  The  boy  now 
began  to  move  forward  beyond  the  more  advanced 
line  of  the  congregation,  and  all  eyes  were  anxiously 
following  his  movements.  One  of  the  nijarest  to 
him  said  “  Where  are  you  going,  Mike  ?  ”  “  Ach  I 
he ’s  beckonin’ me  farther.”  “  Have  a  care.  May¬ 
be  he  wants  to  get  you  into  his  power.”  “  0, 
never  fear !  I ’m  a  little  in  dread,  but  God  won’t 
let  him  harm  me.  What  had  I  better  ask  him 
first  ?  ” 

To  repeat  the  babel  of  directions  given  to  Mike 
would  be  neither  agreeable  nor  interesting.  Mike 
proposed  the  first  question  with  the  adjuration,  al¬ 
luded  to  before  it,  and  then  seemed  to  listen  at¬ 
tentively  ;  and  all  bent  forward,  silent  as  the  dead, 
to  catch  the  answer.  But  if  an  answer  came,  no 
one  heard  it  but  the  boy.  After  he  had  waited  for 
a  while  he  turned  round,  and  requested  to  be  told 
what  he  should  ask  next.  “  Let  him  answer  the 
first  question  before  you  go  to  a  second.”  “  Did  n’t 
yous  all  hear  what  he  said  ?  ”  “  We  heard  nothing 

*  Making  (he  liini  of  the  croaa  and  Invoking  the  Three  Persona  of 
the  Holy  Thinity  is,  in  oar  country  parlance,  “  blessing  one's 
self.” 

t  If  Mike  was  only  a  clever  young  pupil  of  some  knave,  his  tutor 
had  given  him  a  bint  of  the  dress  In  use  just  before  the  Rebellion 
of  1798. 
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but  j  our  voice  askin;;  him.”  “  O,  I  see,  no  one  can 
hear  him  but  mj  self.  Well,  the  answer  he  gave 
was  that  his  name  was  Paddy  Mullowney,  and  that 
when  he  was  alive  he  lived  in  these  parts.”  Then 
issued  a  volley  of  observations  ana  ejaculations. 
“  Tshu,  tshu !  Well,  to  be  sure  I  See  there  now  I 
That  flogs !  I  wish  we  could  hear  himself!  It  ’s 
all  a  piece  of  gosther.  Whisht,  whisht  I  no  use 
to  be  too  hard  of  believing.”  This  portion  of  the 
narrative  would  oceupy  too  much  space  if  given 
in  detail  with  ail  the  inteijections,  cross-questions, 
interruptions,  &c.  So  we  conflne  ourselves  to  the 
statements  made  by  Mike  the  interoreter. 

“  He  says  that  his  name  was  rat  Mullowney ; 
that  he  lived  in  these  parts ;  that  he  was  twentj'- 
two  years  old  when  he  died ;  that  it  is  twenty-two 
vears  since;  that  he  is  all  that  time  wandering 
about  Lortl  Drogheda’s  demesne  along  the  banks 
of  the  canal,  and  in  the  demesne  of  Oldcourt ;  that 
he  feels  the  cold  as  if  he  was  alive ;  that  what  he 
suffers  is  what  is  called  a  ‘  cold  purgato^  ’ ;  that 
it ’s  all  because  he  owed  Mr.  Jonathan  Payne  of 
Oldcourt  eight  {rounds  when  he  was  dying ;  that 
ghosts  cannot  reveal  their  grievances  but  to  those 
fitted  by  grace  to  receive  them,”  &c. 

What  with  adjurations,  the  proposing  of  frivolous 
questions,  and  other  interruptions,  the  night  was  far 
advanced  bj'  the  time  this  information  was  complet¬ 
ed,  and  an  adjournment  was  resolved  on. 

A  deputation  waited  on  Jonathan  Payne,  Esq., 
next  daj",  and  the  awful  disclosures  made,  but  they 
only  added  to  a  peck  of  ill-humor  he  was  nursing  at 
the  moment  of  the  visit.  “  How,  in  the  name  of 
Pluto !  ”  (he  worded  the  exjrreRsion  differently) 
“could  he  tell  whether  any  thief  of  the  name  of 
Mullowney  worked  for  him  or  robbed  him  twenty- 
two  years  ago  ?  He  was  probably  a  rascally  boat¬ 
man  that  cheated  him,  maybe,  more  than  that.  His 
books  were  in  Dublin,  and  he ’d  see  Mullowney 
farther  oflT  than  purgatorj-,  hot  or  cold,  before  he ’d 
take  the  trouble  of  going  so  far,  or  investigating 
such  a  cock-and-bull  story.”  He  looked  at  the  poor 
men  as  he  said  this  with  an  expression  that  said  as 
plainly  as  possible,  “  I ’d  see  j-ourselves  along  with 
Mullowney  in  that  farther  region  before  I ’d  take 
any  trouble.”  Just  as  thev  were  taking  leave  he 
condescended  to  add,  “  If  Mullowney  or  any  of  his 
friends  sends  me  the  money  I  ’ll  take  it.  I ’m  pretty 
sure  he  or  some  other  knave  made  me  the  worse  by 
that  sum  and  a  m  at  deal  more.” 

They  returned  and  acquainted  the  schoolmaster 
with  the  unsatisfactorj-  result.  “  I  am  sure,”  said 
a  man  who  had  taken  most  offence  at  Mr.  Payne’s 
manner,  “that  we  arc  imposed  on.  Would  any 
sold  be  kept  in  punishment  for  owing  such  a  trifle 
to  a  cursing  ould  thief  that  does  not  know  what  to 
do  with  the  tithe  of  the  money  he  has  ?  ”  “  Ah,” 
said  the  schoolmaster,  “  but  maybe  he  stole  it.” 
“  And  sure  it ’s  not  to  purgatory  he ’d  be  sent  for 
that.”  “  But  do  j'ou  recollect  what  hapwned  to  the 
penitent  thief?  ”  said  the  master.  “Well,  well  I 
the  more  I  think  on  this  thing  the  more  1  ’in  puz¬ 
zled.  That  boj'  can’t  be  deceiving  us,  I ’m  sure. 
No  one  of  his  age  could  be  so  deep  as  to  invent  all 
that  he  has  put  out  of  him.  We  were  great  ganders 
for  not  asking  the  ghost  the  most  important  things 
to  be  known.  Like  Jack  in  the  storj’,  we’ll  be 
wiser  next  time.” 

The  fatal  hour  coming  round  again  and  the 
crowd  —  considerably  augmented  since  last  night 
— having  taken  their  station  on  and  near  the  togher, 
Mike  sto^  at  some  distance  in  front,  and  announced 


that  the  spirit  was  again  visible,  being  forever 
fr«ed  by  tne  adjuration  of  the  previous  evening 
from  the  appearance  of  the  cat.  In  the  various  an¬ 
swers  he  redelivered  he  could  not  have  received 
anj’  assistance  owing  to  his  isolated  position,  yet  he 
showed  wonderful  discretion.  When  he  was  obliged 
to  ask  frivolous  or  hazardous  questions,  the  ghost, 
according  to  liiin,  frowned  or  remained  silent. 
This  evening  the  following  information  was  elicited. 
He  was  a  native  of  Monasterevan ;  his  father  and 
mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  were  dead;  one 
relative,  M’Ardle  bj'  name,  lived  at  22  Hi^h  Street, 
Dublin,  but  was  unable  to  assist  him;  he  had  been 
a  boatman,  and  had  met  his  death  in  his  boat  at 
Salins  (while  sleeping)  from  the  effect  of  choka- 
damp  ;  his  corpse  lay  in  the  churchyard  of  Clane ; 
the  number  of  his  boat  was  22. 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  this  number  set  the 
thinkers  to  work,  but  they  could  not  agree  whether 
it  betokened  deception  or  the  reverse,  and  the  per¬ 
quisition  continued.  “  Where  were  you  waked  ?  ” 
“  I  was  not  waked  at  all.”  This  reply  seemed 
strange,  and  the  question  was  repeated.  Same  an¬ 
swer.  “  Why  were  you  not  waked  ?  ”  “  They 

were  troubled  times.”  This  answer  electrified  the 
assembly.  Twenty-two  years  before,  the  rebellion 
of  1798  was  raging.  How  could  the  child  be  up  to 
that  piece  of  chronological  information  ?  Very  few 
doubted  of  his  sincerity  after  this  point  in  the  scru¬ 
tiny.  “  What  day  in  the  week  were  you  smothered  ?  ” 
“  Sundaj’.  It  was  a  just  punishment  for  working 
on  the  Lord’s  day ;  but  the  owner  of  the  boat  was 
more  in  fault  than  me.  He  is  not  far  from  his  end, 
let  him  look  to  it.” 

This  stroke  went  home  also.  There  was  a  secret 
agitation  at  the  time  to  put  an  end  to  Sunday  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  canal.  Very  many  in  the  crowd  would 
have  applauded  the  ghost  if  they  only  knew  how  to 
set  about  it. 

Next  arose  the  question  of  raising  the  supplies. 
Some  proposed  that  Mr.  Payne  should  be  appealed 
to  for  forgiveness ;  but  one  of  the  deputation  so  feel¬ 
ingly  described  the  reception  of  the  embassy  that 
the  proposition  fell  unseconded,  and  the  demand 
was  formally  made  of  the  ghost,  “how  was  the 
money  to  be  raised  ?  ”  The  answer  came,  “  Mr. 
Phil  Gilchrist,  of  Glounthann,  must  advance  it.” 
Here  there  arose  shouts  of  merriment,  for  every 
one  in  the  crowd  was  well  aware  of  Mr.  Gilchrist’s 
weak  points. 

Query.  “  Whjr  is  Mr.  G.  to  advance  this  money  ?  ” 
Answer.  “  He  is  a  very  close  man.  He  deals  too 
hard  with  the  poor  people  that  have  conacre  *  with 
him.  He  makes  his  turf-cutters  work  from  sunrise 
to  sunset  in  summer.  He  grinds  the  faces  of  the 
poor  that  owe  him  money.  His  end  is  not  far  off, 
and  he  must  strive  to  make  some  reparation  before 
death  calls  on  him.”  “  I ’m  sure,”  cried  Phil, 
“  the  ghost  never  said  that.  Anyhow,  I  must  get 
time  to  consider.”  “  An’,  faith,”  uttered  a  voice  in 
the  crowd,  “  that  ’.s  the  very  thing  yourself  never 
gave  anybody.”  There  was  a  general  explosion  of 
laughter  at  this  home  touch,  still,  without  any  mis- 
ndvinff  in  regard  to  the  supernatural  presence. 
Siost'of  the  crowd  had  firm  faith  in  its  being  there ; 
but,  as  in  other  concerns- of  life,  two  nights’  famil¬ 
iarity  had  much  diminLshed  the,  awe  felt  at  first. 

•  A  farmer  sets  a  large  Held  to  several  poor  people,  each  of  whom 
gets  his  portion  ploughed,  and  manured,  and  sown  with  potatoes, 
and  pays  the  patron  jo  much  for  his  half  or  quarter  acre,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  before  be  is  allowed  to  remove  his  crop.  This  is 
conacre. 
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Pliil’s  voice  was  ht-aitl  as  soon  as  opportunity  was 
nfiven.  announcing,  in  a  very  sulky  tone,  that  he, 
Phil  (Jiiclirist,  was  ready  to’  advance  the  money  if 
Uie  ghost  of  Mullowney  wouJil  make  itself  visible  to 
him.  Mike  having  cou.sulted  the  spirit,  beckoned  the 
speaker  to  come  forward  to  the  little  hillock  on  which 
he  hhiiseU'  was  standing  and  have  his  desire  grati- 
fied. 

The  |)Oor  victim  advanced  very  leisurely.  IHs 
terror  was  nut  small,  but  it  wa.s  mastei'ed  by  his 
desire  to  save  his  darling  guineas.  Just  as  he 
reached  the  spot  and  was  being  led  a  little  onward 
by  the  young  adept,  and  becoming  conscious  of 
the  trifflitful  disorder  of  his  ideas  and  sensations,  a 
loud  Hjuib  was  let  oil’  among  the  iwople  (whether 
by  design  or  not  our  authority  could  never  ascer¬ 
tain),  and  comjileted  the  unsettling  of  the  ]HK»r 
man's  nerves.  He  shouted  out,  “  O,  any  tiling  but 
that  I  I  ’ll  give  the  money.”  And  without  waiting 
lor  an  interview  with  the  ghost  he  darted  back, 
preferring  tlie  jeering  and  the  noisy  reception  of 
the  crowd  to  the  unknown  terrors  on  the  other 
side. 

Ilei-e  Paul  Downey,  the  schoolmaster,  was  obliged 
to  e.vert  Ids  authority  to  restore  oitler.  lie  paiticu- 
larly  addressed  himself  to  a  man  whose  name  was 
Darby  Duncan,  a  bruiser,  a  slicebeen-lnmse  keeper, 
and  the  owner  of  a  boat  or  two.  He  had  felt  him¬ 
self  aggrieved  by  the  ghost’s  denouncing  of  Sunday 
work  on  tlie  canal,  and  seemed  zeiduus  to  promote 
a  riot  among  tlie  sjiectators.  Dai  by,  however  was 
a  man  of  moral  as  well  as  physicsd  courage,  and 
boldly  turned  on  the  village  oracle.  “Mi-.  l>ow- 
ney,”  said  he,  “  you  are  a  cunning  fellow,  but  you 
won’t  put  you  finger  in  my  eye.  'lliis  is  a  plan 
contrived  to  stir  up  ill-feelings  against  persons  of 
anv  j»ro]»erty  or  standing  in  the  place,  and  I  ’ll  up¬ 
hold  you  as  the  head  contriver  if  the  ghost  does  not 
make  his  apjKjaraiice  to  myself  lace  to  lace.”  “  O 
Mr.  Duncan,  you  neetl  not  turn  on  me.  1  ’m  neither 
art  nor  part  in  the  matter.  1  am  only  striving  to 
asceitain  whether  the  little  boy  is  an  impostor  or 
not,  and  I  am  very  glad  of  your  offer.  It  will  make 
a  cat  or  a  dog  of'  the  affair,  and  speaks  well  for 
yom-  n-solution.  Tliere  are  very  few  who  would 
voluntarily  seek  couimuoication  with  sj)irits,  lor  who 
knows  what  power  they  may  got  over  a  person  to 
harm  him  here  and  hereafter '?  ” 

If  Mr.  Downey  was  striving  by  false  praise  to 
work  on  Darby’s  fears,  he  did  not  succeed.  “  Come, 
ilike,  my  boy,”  said  he,  “  if  you  .are  not  circumvent¬ 
ing  us  to  jjlease  the  master,  let  us  see  the  spirit.” 
“  Well,  Mr.  Duncan,  come  forwanl  a  bit.  You  must 
[Nit  back  the  |)eO[)le.  He  says  he  does  not  like  their 
lireatlis.  He  is  moving  off  into  the  water,  ami  we 
must  follow  him,  he  islH-ckouing.”  Here  tlie  urchin 
[laused  lor  a  little.  “  He  bids  you  come  a  little  far¬ 
ther,  and  he  w'dl  show  liimself  to  ;iou  in  case  vou 
[»y  the  eight  [lounds.”  “  O,  indeed  I  will,  and  1  am 
sure  to  get  some  help  from  the  neighlnji-s.  Mr.  Gil¬ 
christ,  won’t  you  stand  to  me,  and  you,  Mr.  Dow¬ 
ney  ‘i  ”  “  O,  we  will,  we  will.” 

On  the  side  of  the  hillock  fartlH-st  from  the  (ozIk  r 
a  [ortionof  the  flat  meadow  was  at  this  lime  iloo<led 
by  water  as  deep  as  three  feet  in  some  [tarts.  Into 
this  pool  was  [toor  Darby  obliged  to  wade  till  tlie 
water  reai-he<l  his  knees.  Worst:  still,  at  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  ghost  conveyed  Uuough  Mike,  he  was 
obliged  to  kneel  down,  and  there  wait,  with  the  wa¬ 
ter  up  to  his  arni-|)its,  till  it  was  tlie  ghost’s  conven¬ 
ience  to  reveal  himself.  “  S[K-ak  to  him,  Mike,” 
said  the  [KX>r  man,  feeling  his  condition  verging  on 


the  intolerable.  Tims  exhorted,  the  youth  liegan  his 
adjuration.  “  In  the  name,  &c.,  I  command  you, 
ghost  of  Paddy  Mullowney,  to  show  yourself  as  1  see 
ou,  to  Mr.  Darby  Duncan,  of  the  Lock  [mblic- 
louse.”  A  pause.  “  Do  you  see  him,  Mr.  Duncan  ?  ” 
“  Indeed,  and  I  ilon’t,  not  a  shine  of  him.”  At  this 
[mint  of  the  drama  tliere  was  not  a  sound  from  voice 
or  movement  in  the  erowih  All  hung  on  the  coun¬ 
tenances  and  voices  of  Mike  and  Darby.  After  a 
[)ainful  [lause  the  interpreter  [iroceedcd.  “  In  the 
name,  &c.,  I  command  you,  ghost  of,  &c.,  to  reveal 
why  you  don’t  a[)[)ear  to,”  &c.  Another  [lausc.  “  He 
s.ay8  he  can’t  a[)[H‘ar  to  you.”  Confusion.  Order 
bi  ing  restored,  and  the  ingeniou.s  youth  requested  to 
demand  the  reason,  the  re[)ly  came  in  proper  time. 
“  He  says  that  when  he  strove  to  a[)p<-ar  the  weight 
of  sin  on  your  conscience  [lut  it  out  of  his  [mwer.” 
Dlnlurlxiitce,  cries,  shouts,  and  Iduijhtfr.  “Faith,” 
said  tlie  stout  bruiser,  getting  u[),  and  coming  for¬ 
ward  with  the  water  iiouring  down  from  his  clothes 
“1  believe  Paddy  IMullowney’s  ghost  is  not  far  wrong. 
Let  any  one  else  take  my  place  that  likes.” 

liieredulitv  and  discontent  were  fast  stealing 
on  the  crowd,  and  schools  of  discussion  were  form¬ 
ing,  when  one  of  the  [irai-tical  division  of  the 
mass  eried  out,  “  Be  the  laws,  I  ’ll  call  cm  Father 
Stokes,  and  bring  him  here  to-morrow  night,  and 
we  ’ll  see  how  tlie  ghost  behaves  to  him.”  “  I ’d 
be  gl.ad,”  said  a  sage,  who  had  come  a  distance  of 
four  or  five  miles,  “  to  hear  from  the  spii-it  wliethir 
he  ’ll  think  well  to  ajqiear  to  the  priest  or  not.” 
“  Put  that  question  to  the  ghost,”  said  one  of  the 

people  in  front . “He  says  he  won’t  answir  it 

till  the  [iriest  is  kneeling  in  the  water  Indbre  him 
like  Dai-by.  He  can’t  bear  the  smell  of  any  one 
that’s  in  sin,  and  Father  Stokes  is  too  a[)t  to  lie 
meddling  with  things  that  don’t  consarn  him.”  * 

Hero  an  unlucky  Protestant,  the  only  one  in  the 
crowd,  indeed,  jocularly  remarked  that  the  ghost 
must  lie  of  the  Lstablislied  Church,  he  showed  so 
little  respect  to  the  clergy.  However,  he  made 
moi’e  haste  than  good  speiid,  for  it  was  immediately 
objected  to  him  that  the  [Kxir  spirit’s  grievance 
arose  from  the  existence  of  a  [mrgatory.  The  con¬ 
troversy,  ending  in  the  utter  discomfitui-e  of  the 
man  witliout  <a  friend,  now  assumc-d  such  an  irrev¬ 
erent  slia[)e  tli.at  we  ai-e  obliged  to  omit  the  [liirtic- 
•ulars. 

'nie  mention  of  the  [iriest’s  visit  introduced 
much  uncertainty  into  the  after  proceedings,  and 
the  crowd  Ee[)arated  without  any  distinct  under¬ 
standing  about  meeting  or  not  meeting  next  even¬ 
ing.  'niei-e  was  a  gathering,  indeed,  hut  it  was  a 
|KK)r  affair  compared  with  the  late  ones.  Fatlier 
Stokes  made  his  a|)[K'arance,  ami  Alike  was  seen 
uneasily  moving  from  [loint  to  [x>int,  unsuccessfully 
(as  it  seemed)  looking  out  l(>r  the  ghost.  Tlie 
[iriest  called  Mike  and  his  father  Ix-fore  him,  but 
not  being  satisfied  with  their  answers,  he  directed 
both  to  come  to  his  house  next  morning.  Among 
tlie  absentees  were  the  schoolmaster,  and  divers 
wortliies  known  or  suspi-cted  to  lielong  to  the 
illumiuati  of  the  neighboi-li<Kxl.  Father  Stokes 
did  not  say  much  on  that  occasion.  He  iaH|ucsted 
Uie  lew  tliat,  were  [iresent  to  go  about  their  busi¬ 
ness,  and  be  more  on  tlu-ir  guard  for  the  futui-e 
against  hoaxing  i-eports.  He  had  an  interview 
with  Mike  and  his  father  next  day,  but  as  neither 
he  nor  they  could  ever  alU-r  be  induced  to  alhule 

*  TIliH,  tPHiMiiiUMl  fr<aii  K^iofitly  to  buiniin  meRnt  that  the 

with  the  moveinente  t»r  the  teert't  eociety  of  the 
tiei|{ht'ijrlioud  oiore  Uitui  watagiceahte  to  lu  ruliug  UM’mbera. 
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to  it,  the  conference  was  probably  confined  to  the 
confessional.  Mike  assmnetl  a  jiedler’s  jiack  when 
eti’eir.lth  jK“,riuittcd,  but  found  the  occup.ation  below 
a  youth  of  his  genius.  Mr.  Downey  cinigratcd  in 
tiine  to  Canada,  and  his  ghostly  pupil  was  obliged 
to  emigrate  to  Australia,  both  departures  l>eing 
probably  for  the  good  of  their  country. 

We  have  Iieforc  us  the  circumstantial  account  of 
this  transaction,  written  ip  choice  English  by  our 
friend  tbe  Dublin  Citizen. 

Wi  would  have  much  preitTi’ed  to  give  the  nar¬ 
rative  In  his  own  racy  and  energetic  sentences,  but 
needful  economy  of  space  interfcnul.  lie  acknowl¬ 
edges  his  inability  to  account  for  the  young  rascal’s 
self-possession,  and  judgment,  and  discretion,  unless 
by  allowing  him  a  remarkable  ilegrec  of  ]>rec(X;ious 
talent,  and  supjiosing  r,  strict  tutoring  on  the  school¬ 
master’s  part.  Tlie  (piestioa  still  remains  —  how 
was  he  provided  so  well  fiir  contingencies,  when  he 
was  out  of  earshot  of  jiromptings  bv  the  secret  mem¬ 
bers  scattered  through  the  crowd  ‘I 

llie  objects  of  the  original  contrivers  seem  to 
have  been  to  obtain  tbe  money  which  certainly 
would  not  have  tluind  its  way  into  the  stn)ng-box  of 
Jonathan  Payne,  Emj.,  to  expose  the  priest,  and 
Cilehrist,  and  Diinean,  to  contempt,  and  —  what 
were  really  desirable  things  —  to  confine  turf-c-ut- 
ting  operations  to  twelve  hours  in  the  day,  and  to 
put  a  stop  absolutely  to  Sunday  lal)oron  the  canal. 
Die  public  e.xcitement  caused' by  the  im|)osture  aid¬ 
ed  iu  a  considerable  degree  to  eft'ect  l)otli  reforms. 
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THE  NEW  WAY  ROUND  THE  WOULD.*  , 

In  Mr.  Charles  C.  Coffin  we  have  a  traveller  .after 
the  latest  and  best  transatlantic  pattern.  He  has  ■ 
thrown  himself  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  his  age  ] 
and  race  ;  yet,  while  loyal  to  the  backbone,  and  in-  j 
dorsiug  to  the  full  his  country’s  claims  to  juvsent  . 
grandeur  and  future  pre-emiuenee,  he  has  a  corner  i 
iu  his  soul  for  the  merits  of  other  lauds,  and  is  open  ' 
to  the  lessons  of  Old-W^orld  wisdom.  There  is  ev¬ 
erything  to  hope  from  an  enterprising  and  intelligent  j 
citizen  of  the  New  World  who,  after  an  absence  of  | 
two  years  and  a  half,  during  which  he  has  made  the 
circuit  of  the  globe,  can  return  to  his  home  with  the  ; 
impression  that  “  America  does  not  possess  all  the  | 
virtues  in  the  world.  We  have  somelhing  yet  to 
learn.”  lie  and  his  party  have  “  lost  some  prtju-  | 
dices,  and  gained  new  views.”  From  the  outset  he 
ap|)ears  to  have  conceived  the  true  idea  of  travel,  . 
and  the  success  wliicli  crowned  his  efforts  is  the  de¬ 
served  result  and  confirmation  of  the  foresight  and 
resolve  with  which  ho  laitl  down  his  jdan  from  the  i 
first.  He  is  true  to  the  pravcrbial  maxim  of  his  | 
countrv,  and  has  verified  it  over  the  length  and  I 
breadtli  of  the  earth.  “  Re  sure  you  are  right,  and  | 
then  go  ahead.”  “  'Hie  seond  of  travelling  with  ; 
ease  is  to  know  where  to  go,  and  how  to  get  there, 
making  all  necessary  preparations,  and  never  to 
worry.”  It  is  care  and  fuss,  as  he  says,  whieli  kills  i 
us,  or,  at  all  events,  takes  all  the  life  out  of  our  travel. 

The  tourist  who  cannot  proceed  leisurely  had  ’ 
better  stivy  at  home,  or  submit  to  chalk  out  for  him¬ 
self  a  more  limited  field  of  ex))luration.  “  To  be 
benefited  by  travel  time  must  be  taken  for  stuily  | 
and  n>rtcction.  No  man  can  eat  all  the  time  ;  if  he  j 
attempts  it,  digestion  ceases.”  A  man  may  get  j 
round  the  world  iu  ninety  days,  but  he  must  be  a  ' 
fool  or  a  slave  to  undertsike  it.  A  year  Mr.  Coffin  ' 
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thinks  little  time  enough.  To  see  all  that  he  saw,  I 
and  to  read,  mark,  learn,  and  digest  it  thoroughly  as  I 
he  did,  cannot  easily  be  brought  within  less  compass 
than  it  was  in  his  case,  though  he  lays  down  a  pro¬ 
gramme  by  which  it  can  be  compressed  within 
eighteen  months.  To  attempt  the  feat  with  the 
same  headlong  unreflecting  sjieed  with  which  one 
might  dcsjiatch  a  bale  of  goods  will  only  result 
in  weariness  of  body  and  dizziness  of  brain:  — 

“  Ja|mncse,  Cliinosc,  llimloos,  and  Arabs  will  be  so 
completely  mixed, —  there  will  be  such  indistinct  rccol- 
leetiuiis  of  joss-hou>es,  ]iu;;o<las,  inus(|ues,  temples,  —  of 
jiitiks,  samj)ans,  ])roas,  and  other  ciiieer  craft,  —  such  a 
snarl  ofstreets,  lanes,  and  alleys,  tilled  with  my  riads  of  peo¬ 
ple,  carrying  baskets,  bundles,  eliests  of  tea,  and  dresstxl  in 
iilue  blouses,  buggv  trousers,  flowing  rolies,  long  gowns, 
turbans,  broad-brim metl  or  steeple-slia|)ed  hats, — or 
wearing  notbiiig  at  all  exeejit  a  iiaiTow  strip  of  cloth 
alioiit  tbe  loins,  —  with  pigtails,  cues,  or  shaven  crowns, 
plucked  brows,  painted  faces,  tattooed  skins,  —  riding  in 
sedans,  paliiiikeetis,  or  on  donkeys,  elepliaiits,  and  cam¬ 
els,  —  that  the  bniin  instead  of  retaining  distinct  pictures 
will  Ih.‘  iu  the  eoiiditiuii  of  a  s|a)rtsmau  whose  horse 
turns  a  soiuersaiirt  in  a  steeple-chase,  and  tlie  unfortu¬ 
nate  rider  Ik'IioIiIs  only  a  whirling  lamlseape  of  fields, 
trees,  hounds,  hedges,  and  blinking  stars !  ” 

The  tour  adopted  by  Mr.  Coffin’s  party  was  that 
from  west  to  ea-t.  But  the  true  course  tor  the  cir¬ 
cuit  of  the  world,  exjterience  has  now  taught  him,  is 
with  the  sun.  By  starting  at  the  right  time,  and 
by  travelling  westw.ird,  every  country  will  be  seen 
at  its  best  season.  Tlie  tourist  will  be  pretty  sure 
of  calm  seas  and  pleasant  weather  all  the  way  from 
San  Francisco  to  Jajtan,  thence  bv  way  of  China 
and  India  to  Suez,  aud  so  on  to  Europe.  It  was 
doubtless  the  natural  hankering  after  tlte  sights  and 
ways  of  Europe  that  turned  our  traveller’s  steps  in 
this  direction  lietbre  exhausting  the  marvels  and 
novelties  of  his  own  land.  Rapiil  as  was  his  fli'jjht, 
and  superficial  as  was  his  pun  iew  of  the  multitudi¬ 
nous  oltjecls  that  daily  crowded  his  path,  his  powers 
of  observation  are,  we  are  bound  to  say,  keen  and 
vigorous,  anil  his  judgments  u[H>n  men  and  things 
both  slircwd  iinil  impartial.  Be  it  the  asjiects  of 
nature,  the  liistorical  monuments,  the  national  traits 
or  the  social  idiosyncrasies  that  come  before  him, 
we  find  liiiu  invariably  alive  to  what  is  most  beauti¬ 
ful  or  august  or  original  or  piquant,  as  the  case  may 
bt?.  He  is  at  all  times  ha[)py  in  hitting  ofi’  the  sa¬ 
lient  features,  or  picking  out  the  weak  sitots,  in  local 
life  and  manners.  While  full  of  aspiratious  for  the 
future,  he  is  far  from  ignoring  the  glories  or  the  leg¬ 
acies  of  the  jtast.  He  is  not  the  man  to  have  to  fall 
back,  like  a  certain  traditional  fellow-countryman  of 
his,  tor  his  recollections  of  Rome  upon  the  entry  in 
his  diary  of  “  the  place  where  the  Imildings  were  so 
much  ill  want  of  repair.”  Rome,  indeed,  we  regret 
to  say',  lay  out  of  his  ado})ted  route,  but  Greece  was 
happily  so  nearly  in  the  direct  line  from  Marseilles 
to  the  East  as  to  render  jxtssible  a  bird’s-eye  view 
of  classic  sites  and  cities,  and  to  call  up  a  swiftly 
jiassing  panorama  of  Attic  grandeur  .and  decay* 
Skirting  the  Dorian  pcniilsula,  the  gray  ribs  of  lime¬ 
stone  broken  into  rugged  caves  tell  him  of  “  the 
puny  Spartan  children  ilropjx'd  into  these  dark 
chasms,  to  be  devoiuvd  by  wolves.” 

Earlier  echoes  still  of  siren  voices  float  upon  the 
ear,  and  tancy  might  (leople  these  quiet  nooks  with 
graceful  tonus  of  nymphs  and  water-goddesses,  only 
that  it  is  “  sheer  nonsense  to  undertake  to  go  into 
ecstasies  about  them  with  a  steam-engine  beneath 
I  our  feet,  and  the  screw  of  the  steamer  churning  the 
i  ocean  to  a  foam.”  The  mutations  of  history  flit 
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rapidly  past  the  eyes  of  our  New  World  philosopher. 
From  the  Phoenieian  rovers,  or  robbers,  bringing 
West  the  “  seed  com  of  civilization,”  through  the 
glorious  harvest  of  Western  prowess  and  intellect 
and  art,  the  eye  travels  swiftly  down  to  the  poor 
gleanings  of  to-day.  On  Suniuin’s  lofty  steep,  may¬ 
be,  a  heraiit  builds  his  nest,  “  a  philosopher  in  a 
hair  shirt  digs  and  delves  for  potatoes  in  a  garden- 
spot  as  large  as  a  common  dining-table.”  A  railway 
car  whirls  us  up  from  the  Pira?us  to  the  Acropolis. 
Polyglot  commissionaires  strive  noisily  tor  the  hon¬ 
or  of  showing  us  the  lions  of  the  Parthenon.  At  a 
restaurant  hard  by,  “  thirty  or  forty  descendants  of 
noble  Greeks  —  a  great  way  descended  —  are  sing¬ 
ing  the  songs  of  Bacchus,  guzzling  wine,  smoking 
alMminable  tobacco  in  Turkish  pipes,  shuffling  dom¬ 
inos  and  cards.”  “  Call  with  tenderest  voice  for 
the  Mighty  Past,  amid  such  associations,  and  it  will 
not  come.  It  is  far  better  to  get  into  a  carriage  and 
ride  to  a  good  hotel  in  Athens,  five  miles  distant, 
than  to  endeavor  to  work  ourselves  into  a  fine  frenzy 
by  thinking  of  Demosthenes,  Socrates,  and  Plato.” 

In  the  same  practical  and  cosmopolitan  spirit  our 
traveller  takes  in  with  ecjual  eye  the  wonders  of 
Ph.'iraonic  mle  and  the  no  less  striking  marv'els  of 
modern  Egyptian  progress.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
more  strict,  albeit  summary,  justice  is  done  to  the 
Pyramids  or  to  tlie  Suez  Canal,  to  the  solemn  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  Exodus  or  to  the  smartness  of  the 
Pasha's  rtdlway  management.  In  one  respect,  he 
is  disposed  to  yield  to  young  Egypt  the  palm,  not 
only  above  all  early  types  of  the  proverbial  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians,  but  over  what  we  had  blindly 
thought  to  be  the  'cutest  of  all  existing  races.  Tlie 
Arabs  turned  out  “  sharper  than  any  Yankee  at  a 
bargain.  The  keenest  Vermonter  would  be  out¬ 
witted  and  fleeced  by  them.  It  is  easier  for  them 
to  lie  than  to  tell  the  truth.”  They  have  also  a 
keen  eye  for  marks  of  nationality.  The  naked  ras¬ 
cals  who  swarm  in  the  human  ant-hill  at  the  base  of 
the  Great  Pyramid  met  our  party  with  sardonic  grins, 
and  with  offers  of  service  in  tortured  Et^lish,  — 
“  Me  help  you,  master ;  me  good  for  Yankee  Doodle.” 

The  great  highway  of  nations  opened  un  by  the 
Overland  route  furnishes  an  unparalleled  field  for  the 
study  of  diversities  of  national  type.  Whilst  others, 
however,  rub  ofi'  their  angles  in  the  great  attrition 
of  humanity,  the  Briton  shows  his  angularity  even 
enhanced.  Ilis  very  j)ronunciation  of  English,  his 
“  e.xtra  A  or  o  ”  jars  upon  the  sensitive  ears  of  an 
American.  The  polish  and  courtesy  of  the  P.  and 
O.  officers,  and  the  equipment,  speed,  and  comfort 
of  their  vessels  are  notwithstanding  beyond  all 
praise.  The  history  of  British  nde  in  India,  and  the 
tokens  of  material  and  sociiil  advancement  every¬ 
where  beside  his  patli,  an-  themes  after  the  Ameri¬ 
can’s  own  heart.  VVe  have  never  seen  a  more  graph¬ 
ic  or  telling  sketch  of  Anglo-Indian  life  and  charac¬ 
teristics  within  anything  like  the  compass  of  Mr. 
Coffin’s  flying  experiences.  Landing  at  Bombay,  his 
route  lay  across  the  Ghats  by  the  Great  Indian  Pe¬ 
ninsular  Railway  to  Nagjwre,  and  thence  to  Jubbnl- 
pore,  by  the  Deccan  horse  dak,  of  which  novel  yet 
primitive  mode  of  locomotion  he  retains  lively  rem¬ 
iniscences.  The  mercury  at  130°  by  day  and  100° 
by  night  enables  the  chances  of  dissolution  or  sun¬ 
stroke  in  the  “  Orient  ”  to  be  weighed  against  those 
of  the  most  fiery  of  Western  prairies.  From  Alla¬ 
habad  the  railway  whirled  our  party  down  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges  to  the  capital,  leaving  leisure,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  way,  for  a  summary  of  Indian  mythology, 
history,  and  economics,  from  the  dawn  of  time  to 


the  present  day,  for  the  edification  of  the  American 
])ublie.  From  the  literary  annals  of  the  Veda  or  the 
origin  of  caste  his  lively  pen  runs  on  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  mission,  its  fruits,  and  expected  harvest,  though 
the  utmost  to  be  boasted  of  as  regards  its  efl'eet  up¬ 
on  the  native  mind  is  but  what  is  termed  a  “  state 
of  betweenity.” 

Tlie  Hindoo  has  given  im  his  idols,  eats  beef, 
and  drinks  champagne  or  Bass,  but  has  made  no 
further  progress  towards  Christianity.  One  insti¬ 
tution  or  “  notion  ”  is  of  universal  adojition,  and 
grateful  to  thirsty  souls  of  all  races  and  creeds. 
From  the  veranda  of  his  heated  bungalow  the 
traveller’s  wear^'  eye  rested  upon  the  sign  next 
door,  —  “  American  Ice.”  The  Indian  Ice  Com- 
])any  has  been  fifteen  years  in  ope-ration  in  Alhdia- 
bad.  Machine-made  ice  is  disc.arded  by  the  natives 
as  containing  something  possibly  unclean.  The 
Wenham  is  iibsolutcly  pure.  Three  years  ago  the 
ice  in  our  author’s  tumbler  crystallized  thousands  of 
miles  away  towards  the  setting  sun.  The  thought 
furnishes  occasion  for  one  of  the  few  passages  in 
the  gushing  or  “  high  fainting  ”  vein  in  which  his 
muse  permits  him  to  indulge  :  — 

“  The  most  extravagant  tale  of  the  Orient  is  not  more 
romantic  than  the  story  of  this  soliditied  water  from 
Wenliam  Lake.  It  is  a  piece  of  imprisoned  cold,  a 
fragment  of  a  l)ygonc  winter  transported  by  sea  and 
land  to  this  city  of  Central  India,  to  minister  to  our 
health  and  comfort. 

“  How  romantic  to  think  of  it !  — of  boyhood’s  rosy 
cheeks  and  girlhood’s  laughing  eyes,  the  joining  of 
hands,  the  swiftly  flying  feet  sweeping  the  gleaming 
field,  the  linking  of  licarts  for  a  wider  curve  across  the 
stream  of  life  ;  —  a  picture  of  hap])ine8s  witliout  a  coun- 
terjiart  in  the  world,  and  ns  much  in  advance  of  life  in 
this  tropical  land  as  the  Sistinc  Madonna  of  liaphael  is 
su|)crior  to  the  tigiircs  on  a  Chinese  tea-chest ! 

“  Cull  it  rhapsody,  sentiment,  what  you  will ;  how 
can  one  help  this  outburst  of  enthusiasm  with  a  piece  of 
ice  from  Wenham  Lake  clinking  in  his  tun.ibler,  melting 
in  his  mouth,  cooling  his  parched  tongue,  and  bringing 
to  his  soul  a  breeze  of  old  associations  ! 

“  BIessc<l  be  the  ice,  and  prosjierity  to  the  Tudor 
Comjiany !  ” 

Mr.  Coffin’s  studies  of  life  in  China  are  eminently 
|)iquant  and  original.  Nothing  is  too  old  or  too  new 
to  escape  his  notice.  Ilis  vista  of  Chinese  history 
opens  with  the  Deluge  and  comes  down  to  the 
latest  iniquity  of  the  British  Government  in  push¬ 
ing  the  opium  trade.  The  laws  of  Confueiu.s,  the 
Ilia,  Shang,  Chun,  and  Tsin  dynasties,  the  con¬ 
tact  with  Greek  and  Roman  civilization,  and  the 
later  annals  that  tell  of  the  still-growing  intrusion 
of  “  foreign  devils  ”  are  reeled  off  in  a  few  lines 
apiece.  Never,  perhaps,  has  the  history  of  the  sta¬ 
ple  manufacture  of  China  been  put  before  Western 
readers  so  fully  and  clearly  within  so  brief  a  com¬ 
pass,  though  ardent  tea-<lrinkers  are  hardly  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  ample  light  here  thrown 
uj)on  many  of  the  mysteries  of  the  eraft.  The 
chapter  upon  the  future  of  China  embodies,  and 
goes  far  to  justify  the  most  sanguine  dreams  of  the 
political  and  commercial  destinies  of  the  flowery 
land  that  Mr.  Burlingame  and  other  prophets  ()f 
the  new  disjK-nsation  have  made  us  familiar  with. 
Still  more  golden  and  blissful  are  the  visions 
opened  by  the  immense  success  of  the  great  line  of 
steam  communication  between  China,  Japan,  and 
California.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  novel  and 
piquant  themes  that  the  new  circuit  of  the  globe 
suggests  for  contemplation.  TTie  details  of  this 
extraordinary  traffic  may  well  fill  European  read- 
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ors  with  surprise.  Every  month  a  steamer,  second 
only  to  the  Great  Eastern  in  tonnage  and  power, 
leaves  Ilong  Kong  for  San  Francisco,  touching  at 
Yokohama.  Each  carries  from  a  thousand  to 
twelve  hundred  Chinese  emigrants  at  forty  dollars 
a  head,  generally  carrying  back  on  the  return  voy- 
Ve  more  than  half  that  number  who  have  made 
their  little  fortunes.  The  Colorado,  the  pioneer 
ship  of  this  line,  which  started  January  1,  1867, 
netted,  we  are  told,  some  60,000  dollars  over  all 
e.xiien.'es.  Who  can  pn.-dict  the  effect,  not  only 
upon  American,  but  even  European  civilization,  as 
the  mighty  tide  of  emigration  swells  in  range  and 
volume,  bearing,  by  the  new  highway  just  opened 
across  the  Western  continent,  the  growing  overplus 
of  a  nation  at  once  the  most  populous,  the  most 
prolific,  and  the  most  restless  upon  earth  ?  Mr. 
Coffin’s  narrative  comes  down  as  late  as  the  lay¬ 
ing  of  the  last  rail  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific.  To  his  patriotic  eye  America  looms 
'Treater  and  greater  in  the  distance  as  the  centre 
and  heart  of  the  human  system,  the  teacher  of  the 
nations,  the  world  following  in  its  path.  “  The 
people  of  Europe  arc  keeping  step  to  the  march  of 
the  great  Re|)ublic.” 

With  his  toot,  so  to  say,  once  moi-e  on  his  native 
heatli,  we  should  have  been  surprised  if  Mr.  Coffin 
had  turned  aside  from  exploring  the  great  social 
and  religious  jxirtent  of  the  New  World.  Tlie 
story  of  ids  visit  to  the  .Salt  Lake  City  will  be  found 
not  only  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  most  impartial 
accounts  that  we  have  seen  of  the  “  new  institution,” 
liift  a  conx'ctive  of  much  of  the  sensational  clap¬ 
trap  that  recent  travellers  have  been  wont  to  in¬ 
dulge  in.  U|)on  the  author  of  New  America  he  is 
successful  in  turning  the  tables.  Instead  of  [lolyga- 
my  lieing  peculiarly  an  outgrowth  of  American  in¬ 
stitutions,  the  great  bodv  of  Mormon  recruits  arc 
from  the  old  country.  Neither  is  there  anything 
in  democracy  more  than  in  autocracy  to  give  growth 
to  such  an  excrescence  as  that  of  Utah.  And  as 
slavery  has  disappeared  from  the  land,  so  is  the 
time  not  far  distant  when  the  country  will  be  purged 
of  jiolygamy,  —  “  by  pe.aceful  means  if  possible,  by 
forcible  if  there  is  no  other  way.” 

Of  the  physical  marvels  encountered  by  our 
traveller  in  his  way  round  the  world,  none  could  ex¬ 
ceed  that  which  bursts  upon  his  view  when  the  new 
way  round  the  woil.'!  brings  him  once  more  homo  to 
the  continent  of  his  birth.  lie  would  be  cold  in¬ 
deed  to  the  glories  of  his  native  land  who  touched 
the  shore  of  San  Francisco,  and  did  not  make  the 
slight  detour  of  150  miles  to  the  southeast  which 
brings  him  to  the  “big  trees”  and  the  Yosemite 
valley.  Of  the  former  of  these  wonders  of  the 
world,  Londoners  liave  of  late  lost  the  oiiportunity 
of  judging  which  they  had  prior  to  the  lamentable 
lire  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Of  the  latter  they  still 
jMissess  the  means  of  forming  somewhat  of  an  esti¬ 
mate  in  the  large  and  expressive  picture  of  Mr. 
Bierstadt  now  on  view  at  South  Kensington.  Mr. 
Coffin’s  ixiwers  of  description  are  exhausted  upon 
these  truly  sublime  monuments  of  nature’s  grandeur. 
The  vast  cones  of  granite  that  bonier  the  valley 
h.ave  taken  their  names  from  a  fancied  resemblance 
to  the  Domes  of  a  cathedral  or  mosque.  But  what 
is  the  architecture  of  Damascus  or  Stamboul  to  this 
handiwork  of  the  Almighty  ?  — 

“  The  domes  of  St.  Sopliia  and  Snliman,  so  licautiful 
from  tiic  Bosphorus,  so  mean  when  we  approach  them, 
liear  no  more  comparison  to  those  of  the  Sierras  than 
the  eard-houscs  reared  hv  children  bear  to  the  eitv  of 


Ixmdon.  'The  gray  granite  fashions  itself  into  man¬ 
sions,  palaces,  and  cathedrals.  Imagination  pictures  a 
celestial  city  alwvc  the  clouds.  The  setting  sun,  falling 
on  Helds  of  gleaming  .snow,  illumines  its  jasper  walls  and 
pearly  gates  with  heavenly  light. 

“  Suddenly  we  find  ourselves  on  the  brink  of  an  awful 
ch.asin.  One  mad  leap  of  our  horse,  and  we  should  fall 
three  fourths  of  a  mile !  The  heart  ceases  for  a  moment 
to  Iwat.  We  hold  our  breath.  .  The  brain  reels.  Xo 
word  of  exclamation.  Every  voice  is  hushed.  The  soul 
stands  in  awe  before  this  revelation  of  Omnipotence. 
This  is  God’s  work.  Eternal  might  alone  cleft  the 
chasm,  rived  the  ivKk,  and  reared  the  lofty  domes.  So 
vast,  grand,  majestic,  so  filled  with  God’s  presenee,  is 
this  cathedral  of  his,  that  we  dare  not  speak.  Hang 
over  the  ehasm,  if  your  nerves  arc  steady  enough,  and 
look  into  its  depths.  Those  little  green  points,  like 
])lants  just  springing  from  a  garden  bed,  are  gigantic  for¬ 
est-trees.  That  foliage  of  brighter  hue,  no  larger  than  a 
tuft  of  grass,  is  an  oak,  which  has  withstood  the  storms 
of  centuries.  That  thread  of  silver  winding  through  the 
valley  is  a  river,  which  has  poured  its  flood  down  a  preci¬ 
pice  twenty-seven  hundred  feet.  The  opposite  wall  of 
the  chasm  rises  three  fourths  of  a  mile.  It  is  a  jawpen- 
diculnr  roek,  without  seam  or  scar  to  mar  its  beauty. 

“  Overwhelmed  by  the  scene,  we  can  only  gaze  as  one 
who  has  suddenly  passed  into  a  higher  existence  and  be¬ 
holds  things  ‘  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter.’  We  think 
of  that  holy  city  which  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim  saw  beyond 
the  river,  from  the  Delectable  Mountains.  Thesublini- 
est  imagery  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  portraying 
the  transcendent  glory  of  the  Xew  .Terusalem,  alone  is 
adequate  to  descrilic  it.  White  clouds  rest  alwe  it  as 
the  angelic  host  hovered  over  the  hills  of  Bethlehem,  and 
sung  the  sweetest  music  ever  heard  on  earth.  The 
Merced,  like  the  river  of  life  proceeding  from  the  throne 
of  God,  winds  down  from  the  eelestial  city,  making  glad 
the  peaceful  vale. 

“  Like  the  song  of  the  redeemed  is  the  music  of  the 
many-voiced  waters  swelling  upward  through  the  evening 
air.  AVe  behold  lieauty,  grandeur,  nmjesty,  immensity, 
and  omni|iotenee,  and  hear  the  Te  Dciim  Laudamus 
ever  ascending. 

“  There  are  eight  ]>crsons  in  our  company  and  we  join 
in  singing  Old  Hundred  ;  but  how  insignificant!  The 
only  fitting  choir  would  lie  the  whole  church  militant 
singing  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  of  the  Messiah !  ” 

The  falls  of  the  Yosemite  have  a  descent  of  near¬ 
ly  2,700  feet,  broken  at  one  point  by  a  cascade. 
From  the  summit  of  the  granite  cliff  of  Tu-toch-ar- 
mi-lah  —  the  “  Great  Chief  ”  or  El  Capitan  —  the 
Po-ho-no,  or  “  wind  spirit,”  otherwise  christened  the 
“  bridal  veil,”  falls  in  silver  spray  900  feet.  From 
the  lake  to  the  summit  of  the  Soutli  Dome,  is  not 
far  from  6,000  feet.  This  dome  has  been  riven  per¬ 
pendicularly  “as  by  the  sword  stroke  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty.”  And  what  a  chasm  is  the  result !  “  Bring 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Cliicago,  —  all  the  churches,  warehouses, 
shops,  stores,  dwellings,  —  tumble  them  all  in,  and 
it  will  not  be  full.” 

We  are  constantly  reminded  how  much  purer 
English  is  spoken  and  written  by  Americans  than 
by  ourselves.  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  take  heed 
of  such  casual  lessons  as  may  enable  us  to  bring  up 
our  notions  of  what  is  correct  or  chaste  in  style  to 
die  level  of  the  latest  and  best  transatlantic  kand- 
ard.  AVe  are  grateful  for  any  liints  which  a  visitor 
so  recent  and  so  vivacious  as  our  author  has  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  our  old-fashioned  diction.  The 
novelty  of  certain  idioms  to  our  ears  involves,  we 
have  sometimes  to  complain,  somewhat  of  obscurity, 
as  when  we  are  told  at  a  Chinese  dinner  “  there  is 
no  letting  up  of  etiquette.”  We  are  not  so  familiar 
as  our  teachers  and  models  in  ))recision  with  walk¬ 
ing  “  on  the  streets,”  nor  do  we  find  fault  with  our 
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ships  lor  omitting  to  arrive  “  on  time.”  We  hardly 
kuuw  whether  to  credit  the  printers  or  the  seieutif- 
ic  men  of  America  with  the  discovery  of  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  “  on  its  axes,”  or  with  so  much 
tamr>ering  with  the  transmutation  of  metals  as  is 
implied  in  the  “  wealth  of  the  plains  being  transw/t- 
ted  into  golden  grain.” 

Haste,  or  want  of  familiarity  with  local  names  or 
events,  may  excuse  such  minor  slips  as  making  Sir 
II.  Laureuce  telegraph  “  from  Calcutta  ”  during  the 
mutiny.  Mr.  Coffin’s  style  is  in  general  correct 
and  clear,  and  his  information  uot  less  sound  than 
varied.  The  wood-cuts  interspersed  among  his 
pages  deserve  a  wort!  of  commendation,  'niey  are 
drawn  with  vigor  and  truth,  often  showing  touches 
of  quaint  and  quiet  humor.  The  group  of  perspir¬ 
ing  wretches  melting  away  in  the  statei\x)m  of  the 
Baroda  down  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  iuqH'rious 
Briton  (uucovenanted,  we  'will  sui)|)ose)  with  his 
full-blown,  vulgar  w  ile  and  limp,  washed-out  chilih'eu 
“  going  home,”  are  remarkable  for  compressed  fun. 
Altogether,  if  thei'C  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun, 
Our  New  Wav  Round  the  World-  shows  there  mav 
be  much  novelty  and  fi-eshness  in, the  imale  of  tell¬ 
ing  even  a  thrice-told  tale. 


FRIENDS  IN  HIGH  LATITUDES. 

Everybody  knows  what  manner  of  creature  an 
Eskimo  *  is ;  the  “  strange  intidelc,  the  like  of 
whom  was  never  seen,  read,  nor  heard  tell  of,”  as 
stout  Martin  Frobisher  describes  him.  From  inoru- 
ing  to  night  under  my  window  in  Jakobshavn  Kirke 
—  in  nearly  70®  north  latitude  —  there  stands  a 
group  of  the  queer  little  folks  fur  clad  from  head 
to  foot ;  good-naturedly  grinning  at  our  small  witti- 
cisuis  in  very  bad  Greenlan<lish,  until  the  dirt 
cracks  into  huge  asterisks  on  their  brown,  globose, 
gootl-humored  cheeks.  All  the  children  have  their 
hair  in  their  eyes,  and  their  hands  in  the  iKHjkets  of 
their  ragged  maugv-looking  skiu-breeches.  It  is 
summer-time,  and  tLeir  toes  protrude  through  their 
seal-skin  boots  without  tear  of  frost-bite.  No  soon¬ 
er  do  they  devour-  their  rather  more  than  mmlicum 
of  the  blubbery  seal  which  their  father  has  killed 
in  his  skin  kayak,  than  they  hurry  over  the  bleak, 
lichen-covered  rocks  with  flowers  ami  ferns  and 
creeping  things,  on  the  chance  of  a  skilling  or  a 
biscuit  n-om  the  Nohfidk  Tuluil,  —  the  big  English¬ 
man,  —  and  they  will  scramble  amid  the  snow  and 
slush,  with  merry  shouts,  for  the  smallest  coin 
thrown  out  to  them.  “  Kuyanke !  Kuyanke  I 
Thank  you  !  thank  you  1  ”  the  fortunate  one  shouts, 
the  last  syllable  echoing  from  beliind  the  rocks,  for 
young  tjreenland  is  off  to  Herr  Miirch’s,  the  trader, 
to  buy  lump-sugar.  Then  there  are  the  women,  — 
some  of  them  gtxtd-looking  enough  when  clean  and 
tidy ;  for  the  old  ones,  tliey  arc  so  hideous  that  I  do 
not  at  all  wonder  at  some  of  old  Frobisher’s  sailors 
pulling  the  boots  off  one  of  them,  to  see  if  her  foot 
was  uot  cloven,  after  the  traditional  fashion  ascribed 
to  the  Evil  One !  There  is  now  very  little  pure  Es¬ 
kimo  blood  in  Danish  ( ireeuland ;  fair  hair  and 
blue  eves  are  just  about  as.  common  as  black  hair 
and  black  eyes.  Everybody,  however,  dresses  a  la 
EKkinioinke,  —  man,  woman,  and  child,  blonde  or 
brunette.  The  woman’s  dress  is  not  at  all  inele¬ 
gant,  and  is  much  more  suited  to  the  -climate  than 
would  be  European  garments.  In  the  winter  all  is 
fur,  but  in  the  summer-time  a  little  lighter  and  more 


*  Or,  as  it  ia  usually  writteu,  Esquimaux. 


varied  raiment  is  ventured  on.  ITie  round-hooded 
jat-ket  is  made  of  checked  calico,  tartan  silk,  or  even 
blue  velvet,  fur-lined  ;  made  rather  short,  to  show 
the  white  chemise  beneath.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be 
warmer  to  have  it  a  little  longer,  but  then  fashion 
sways  ns  much  in  Greenland  as  in  Euro|H‘ ;  and  the 
Arctic  belles  would  rather  shiver  and  catch  cold 
than  disobey  its  dictates.  Then  the  trousers  are 
of  seal-skin,  strip^-d  with  eider-ducks’  necks,  or  or¬ 
namented  with  little  strips  of  the  curious  skin-em¬ 
broidery  so  much  aflecte<l  among  these  jieople. 
I’he  IxKtts  are  the  grandest  of  all  the  articles  of 
wardrobe,  and  ai-e  made  of  dyed  seal-skin  leather. 
Some  of  them  have  regular  “  tops  ”  like  a  pair  of 
huuting-t)OOts,  ami  between  the  foot  of  the  boot  and 
the  top  is  a  piece  of  white  calico,  —  often  embroi- 
der*‘d,  so  that  the  general  effect  of  red  and  gn-en 
IxRits  and  calico  embroidery,  wlien  collected  in  a 
mass  on  some  roc-ky  ]>uint,  as  you  sail  in  a  Green¬ 
land  tjord,  is  sufficiently  striking. 

A  white  nun-like  scarf  is  sedately  folde<l  round 
the  neck  and  over  the  Ijreast ;  and  the  hair  is  twist¬ 
ed  into  a  to})-knot  doubled  ujx)n  itself,  and  tied 
with  a  piece  of  colored  ribbon.  Now  this  constant 
jmlling  up  the  hair  to  the  top  of  the  crown  is  apt  to 
result  in  a  circlet  of  baldness.  To  conceal  this  de¬ 
fect  the  Grc-enlaud  coquette,  from  eight  to  eighty, 
folds  a  handkerchief,  generally  of  black  silk,  round 
her  head,  finishing  off  with  a  fancy  knot  in  front. 
This  knot  is  i)inned  on,  and,  like  the  ladies’  chiy- 
11011.1  in  Europe,  is  a  hollow  sham,  lined  with  all 
sort  of  rubbish,  such  as  old  rags  and  cli])pings  of 
sealskins.  Tlie  color  of  the  ribbon  with  which  the 
knot  is  tied  denotes  the  condition  of  life  of  the 
wearer.  When  unmaiTied  it  is  jiink,  when  mar¬ 
ried  blue ;  if  a  widow  in  service  it  is  green  with 
gold  ;  if  a  widow  at  iiome  black  ;  while  if  the  dam¬ 
sel  has,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  Greenland,  loved 
not  wisely  but  too  well, — tt)  the  scandal  of  jiriest 
and  kirk,  —  she  is  dfxmied  to  wear  one  of  green. 
When  this  custom  originated  it  is  difficult  t<j  say, 
though  it  must  have  been  since  the  Danes  came  to 
the  country ;  yet,  nevertheless,  it  is  religiously 
olmyeil,  whether  it  implies  honor  or  disgrace.  The 
description  of  seal  used  lor  dress  is  also  of  imjx>r- 
tanco  ;  the  smooth  mottled  Kns.iiyink  (Phoca  vitu- 
lina)  Indug  most  highly  valued  for  this  purpose. 
When  a  (ireenlaml  Py ramus  would  grow  in  favor 
with  his  Thisbe,  insteail  of  bijouterie,  he  jireseiits 
her  with  what  she  values  rather  more  (albeit  she  is 
uot  insensible  to  the  charms  of  trinkets),  a  dappled 
sealskin  to  make  her  a  jiair  of —  trousers.  Some  of 
the  young  men  are  stalwart,  handsome  fellows,  and 
the  adinixtm-e  of  Danish  blood  shows  itself  in  the 
features,  the  nose  especially,  —  that  organ  in  the 
regular  Eskimo  being  merely  a  flattem-d  tulx-rcle, 
—  meandering  on  either  side  to  his  cheeks  in  an 
exjiansc  of  nostril. 

The  j)opulation  lives  solely  by  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing  ;  seal  and  white-whale  killing  being  the  stajile 
occupations.  A  few  go  hunting  reindeer  in  the 
Slimmer,  and  traiqnng  or  shooting  imlar  hares  and 
white  foxes  in  the  winter.  The  produce  of  these 
hunts  is  .sohl  to  the  Government  of  Denmark,  which, 
at  various  localities  along  the  coast,  has  established 
little  trading  jvorts,  jiresidetl  over  by  a  governor  and 
other  officers,  administering  the  trade  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  natives..  The  object  of  this  strict  mono])- 
oly  is  to  prevent  the  Greenlanders  being  demor- 
alix(>d  .‘uid  mined  by  contivct  with  unprincipled 
traders.  According  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law 
none  can  enter  Danish  Gi-eenland  or  leave  it  without 
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permission  of  the  Government.  The  trading  mo¬ 
nopoly  is  directed  in  Denmark  by  a  board  called 
the  Komfleifie  Gronland  nke  Handel,  or  “  Royal 
Greenland  Merchant  Company,”  the  chief  of  which 
is  a  “  Director.”  Under  this  board  again  are  a 
Royal  Inspector  of  North  Greenland  and  a  Royal 
hi8|»cctor  of  South  Greenland,  both  of  whom  are 
resident  in  the  country.  The  former  <livision 
extends  from  72°  north  latitude  to  67°,  ami  the 
latter  from  67°  to  CaiHj  Farewell.  All  tlie.se 
settlements  ai-e  on  the  west  coast,  the  east  being 
almost  altogetlier  unexptoi-ed.  Each  of  these 
trading  settlements  is  called  a  •“  colonie,”  and  is 
presided  over  by  a  “  colonibestm*r,”  or  the  “  best 
man  in  the  colony  ” ;  in  other  words,  a  governor, 
to  whom  are  responsible  various  little  outposts  com- 
niaiided  by  a  iietty  officer,  —  generally  a  carjienter 
or  cooper, — called  an  “udiiger”  or  “outlyer.” 
Each  of  these  colonies  is  the  centre  of  a  “dis¬ 
trict.” 

After  the  exjienses  of  the  very  elaborate  macliincrv 
of  a  comi'any  of  Government  merchants  is  defrayed, 
a  quarter  of  the  jirofits  of  the  trade  is  credited  to 
each  district,  to  be  again  distributed  among  the 
natives.  About  £  11,000  is  the  average  amount 
derived  from  the  sale  of  the  oil,  walrus  and  nar¬ 
whal  ivory,  whalebone,  sealskins,  &c.  in  Copen¬ 
hagen  ;  and  sujipising  the  share  of  the  profit  trinn 
this  foiling  to  the  settlement  of  Egedesminde  to  be 
£  50,  —  which  is,  I  suspect,  more  than  the  average, 
—  it  would  be  distributed  in  the  course  of  the  year 
by  a  sort  of  hy|)erborean  parliament  called  the  Par- 
This  assemblage  is  comjTosed  of  n*presenta- 
tives  cho.sen  by  universal  suftrage  from  all  the  little 
Eskimo  fishing-stations,  each  outiK)st  returning  one 
ineiiiber,  —  generally  some  talkatjve  old  fellow,  not 
of  much  use  as  a  seal-hunter,  but  who  is  intimately 

□uainted  with  everybody.  The  jn-esident  of  this 
y  is  the  governor ;  and  the  priest,  docOjr,  and 
assistant-trader  have  also  seats  in  it.  All  the  na¬ 
tive  members  wear  a  scarlet  cap  with  a  white 
band,  with  the  badge  of  the  Royal  Board  of  (Jreeu- 
land  Trade  in  front,  —  a  b»-ar  ramf»ant,  its  head 
surmounted  by  a  cn>wn.  They  meet  generally  in 
the  winter,  when  travelling  from  settlement  to  set¬ 
tlement  over  the  frozen  sea  is  easy.  Then  assem¬ 
ble  fiom  all  the  outposts  the  claimants,  —  the 
clients  of  the  Partisok.  A  widow  will  say  thiit 
her  husband  is- dead,  and  it  is  now  time  that  her 
boy  should  leani  to  kill  seals  in  his  kayak;  but  she 
cannot  afford  to  pay  anj'body  to  teach  him.  The 
Pardsttk  in  its -wisdom  votes  the  munificent  sum 
of  five  rigsdaler  per  annum  l(>r  that  purp)se.  Triien 
a  young  teliow  comes,  —  blu«hing  through  the 
oleaginous  dirt  on  his  cheeks,  —  and  .avows  that 
he  is  going  to  l»e  mamed,  and  has  not  money  to 
purcha.se  a  musket  or  a  kayak ;  and,  with  a  deal 
of  goo<l  advice  trom  the  assembled  sages,  he  is  lent 
the  money  tl)r  a  term  of  years;  <ir  a  family  is  in 
wmr  circumstances,  the  seal-c.ntcher  of  the  family 
being  sick,  and  to  them  a  sum  for  their  immediate 
necessities  is  voted,  ami  so  on  until  the  balance 
is  exjKmdetl. 

The  (ioverninent  gives  the  Greenlanders  little 
for  their  pnaluce ;  .but  then  again,  it  sells  them 
articles  very  cheaply.  For  instance,  it  buys  their 
blubber  at  about  a  farthing  and  a  half  a  pound ; 
their  ivory  at  Qd.  per  lb. ;  their  wliite  Iwarsklns  at 
11s.  3d.;  the  white  tbx  at  l.s.  Ihd.;  and  the  blue, 
which  will  sometimes  bring  ,€  1  in  Coi>enhagen,  is 
bou  rht  at  the  outside  jirice  of  4<.  6(/.  Common 
sealskins  do  not  fetch  many  pence,  though  the  kas- 


sigiak  before  mentioned  will  often  be  sold  for  three 
or  four  rigsdaler. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  sells  handy 
little  rifles  at  a  trifle  more  tlian  two  pounds  sterling, 
while  a  plainer  sort  may  be  had  at  SOs. ;  powder  at 
6d.  jKjr  lb.,  being  rather  less  than  it  costs  in  Den¬ 
mark,  and  other  things  in  proportion.  Some  arti¬ 
cles  are  sold  below  prime  cost.  For  instance,  a 
stove,  which  would  be  worth  about  thirty  rigsdaler 
in  Copenhagen,  will  be  sold  lor  ten  rigsdaler  in 
Cireenland.  To  make  up  for  this  disposm  of  arti¬ 
cles  of  necessity  at  so  low  a  rate,  articles  of  luxury 
are  sold  at  a  good  profit.  Accordingly,  tlie  Green¬ 
lander,  l)eing  very  lend  of  coffiLe,  has  to  pay  for  the 
green  beans  8//.  |)er  lb. ;  for  chiccory  3d.  per  lb. ; 
and  for  Kuytut,  or  candy-sugar,  6d.  per  lb.  Now 
these,  though  not  ruinous  priees  by  any  means,  are 
yet  tolerably  high,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
goods  are  t.aken  out  of  bond  in  Copenhagen ;  that 
the  fia  ight  is  not  heavy  ;  that  there  are  no  custom¬ 
house  duties,  or  shoprents  in  fashionable  streets  to 
pay  in  Gi-eenland.  All  this  information  I  derive 
from  a  little  pani])hiet,  redolent  of  stale  oil,  which  I 
picked  uj)  in  an  Eskimo  hut.  It  is  the  price-list  of 
all  sort  of  things  sold  in  Greenland,  printed  in  two 
dialects  of  the  Eskimo  language,  witli  a  Danish 
translation.  It  is  carefully  classifieil,  and  informs 
us  that  “  timuisuetkernertut  ”  or  coarse  tScaiidina- 
vian  ship’s-bread,  something  like  half  a  r»)ll  toasted 
hard,  sells  for  3^(7.  per  lb. ;  that  white  sliirting,  or 
“  satoralakaglalak,”  is  sold  at  4<l.  per  yaixl ;  and 
th.at  “  illupain.akpanmkaissialik,”  which  is  another 
description  of  calico,  sells  for  Sil.  per  yard.  I  also 
know,  having  bought  one,  that  a  very  coarse  iKK.k- 
ct-knifb  useful  for  ojujuing  preserved  meat  tins,  but 
for  little  else*,  can  be  pmvha.'-ed  of  Good  King 
Cliristian,  at  his  “handel”in  (in-enland.  for  3tl. 
'fids  is  calliKl  a  “  Savitkissungnikipugdlit  ” ;  but  if 
I  am  of  a  more  extravagant  tm-n  of  mind,  I  can  buy 
a  “  Savitukussartutangisut,”  or  a  large-sized  Eng¬ 
lish  knife,  for  twenty  skillings,  or  7^//.,  and  so  on, 
the  list  concluding  with  a  table  of  the  price  of  blub- 
lH>r,  —  a  sort  of  ready-reckoner,  by  which  our  Es¬ 
kimo  ftienil  i-an  immediately  cast  up  the  smn-total 
value  of  the  greasv  load  he  has  thrown  down  in  the 
blublH'r-liou.se.  Tliere  is  no  barter  now  in  Green¬ 
land.  as  in  most  otlier  out-ol-the-way  places  in  the 
world.  All  the  tr.uisactions  ait^  on  a  money  basis, 
and  for  this  end  the  Government  has  is-ued  a  series 
of  paj)er  note.*  trom  6  skillings,  or  1  If/.,  up  to  one 
rigsdaler,  or  2.'-.  Sd.,  for  use  in  Greenland.  These 
notes  are  signed  by  the  Director  of  tlie  Trade  in 
Copenhagen,  and  the  image  and  superscription  is  a 
U'ar  rampant,  with  certain  words  informing  all 
whom  it  may  concern  that  this  note  is  worth  so 
muc'h  money,  “  rigsmont.”  They  sotm  get  very 
ragged  and  very  irreasy.  The  (ioverninent  is  now 
lieginning  to  withdr.iw  them,  and  soon  tliere  will 
be  only  coin  in  circulation,  when  these  Arctic  bank¬ 
notes  will  pivibably  command  a  large  price  from  col- 
h-ctors.  The  native  names  tiir  them  are  (mmliar ;  lie- 
ing,  in  reality,  the  names  of  what  they  will  pui  chase, 
or*^  rather  what  they  represent  in  produce.  .Six 
skillings  (1^7.)  is  called  “  Arnimgnoako,”  a  small 
skin ;  twelve  skilling.s,  “  Amoiingnoakomirdloa- 
kako,”  a  large  .^kin ;  twenty-tour  skillings,  “  Nar 
pardhinunoako,”  a  small  caslc  of  blubber;  and  one 
rigsdaler  is  dubbed  “  Napardasoak,”  a  largo  cask 
of  blubber.  Tliese  are  bigs  words,  —  or  rather 
conglomerations  of  words,  — but  it  is  impossible  to 
pronounce  them  separately.  What  would  a  hard¬ 
ware  merchant  —  say  in  the  city  of  London  — 
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think  if  any  “  intelligent  foreigner,”  clad  in  fur,  five 
foot  four  in  height,  and  with  very  long  black  hair 
hanging  over  very  fat  and  very  dirty  cheeks,  were 
to  come  into  his  shcra,  and  in  a  voice  loud  enough 
to  Ik*  heard  at  the  North  Pole,  shout,  as  he  threw 
sixpence  on  the  counter,  “  Savekenearreatoresooitrat- 
laromarouatetok  ”  .♦  Yet  this  is  done  every  day  in 
70“  north  latitude,  and  all  this  tremendous  col¬ 
lection  of  letters  strung  together  means  is  only, 
“  You  must  try  and  get  me  a  good  knife  I  ”  This  is 
really  several  words,  but  it  is  in  vain  that  you  ask 
anv  native  to  separate  them. 

Let  us  look  in  on  what  English  voyagers  jocular¬ 
ly  call  the  “  Lieutenant-fiovemor.”  Ilis  duties  arc 
really  more  those  of  a  country  shop-keeper’s  assist¬ 
ant  than  anything  else.  “  iterr  Assistant  ”  he  is 
called  in  the  settlement ;  in  the  iKwks  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  he  is  stvled  a  “  volunteer  ” ;  though  why  he 
should  be  so  called,  it  is  hanl  to  say,  as  he  receives 
pay,  though  certainly  that  is  small  enough.  He  is 
at  present  in  the  shop  of  the  settlement,  verj*  busy, 
but  yet  with  leisure  enough  to  smoke  the  biggest  of 
big  pipes.  “ Merch«//ting,”  he  assiuvs  us,  “is 
strong  vork.”  He  has  absolutely  toiled  three  hours 
to-day.  He  has  just  sold  three  skillings’  worth  of 
soft-soap  to  an  old  woman,  and  six  skillings’  worth 
of  coffee  to  a  small  boy,  and  is  now  putting  up 
some  eider-down  for  Hen*  Pastor,  the  new  mission- 
ary  who  has  just  arrived  with  the  “  Hvalfisk.” 
Everj-  officer  and  missionary  coming  out  for  the  first 
time  is  entitled  to  forty-eiglit  pounds  of  unclcaned 
eider-down  at  6d.  per  pound,  and  two  bearskins  for 
a  sleeping-bag,  at  the  country  trade-price  of  five 
rigsdafcr.  Troops  of  little  boys  and  women  drop 
in  and  out,  for  the  shop  is  only  open  so  many  hours 
a  day,  and  there  is  no  opposition.  If  you  are  not 
pleas^  with  your  purchase,  you  will  be  (always 
most  politely)  told  to  go  to  the  next  shop,  which  is 
in  Reikjavik  in  Iceland,  or  possibly  Moose  Factory 
in  Hudson’s  Straits !  “  Kavit,”  or  coffee,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  high  price,  seems  to  be  the  article 
chiefly  in  demand.  Whatever  else  may  be  wanted, 
knvit  must  be  had,  and  to  procure  this  a  woman  will 
allow  her  children  to  go  about  like  half-skinned 
seals ;  and  her  husband  to  want  the  most  common 
necessaries.  No  spirits  being  allowed  to  be  sold, 
the  natives  take  coffee  instead,  and  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  has  been  not  inaptly  styled  “  the  curse  of 
Greenland.”  For  a  family  to  consume  one  and  a 
half  pounds  per  diem  is  no  uncommon  extravagance ; 
and  the  polite  little  trader  turns  to  his  books,  and 
shows  me  that  some  families,  when  in  luck  (the  fa¬ 
ther  having  killed  a  white  whale  or  many  seals), 
will  use  as  much  as  five  pounds  of  coffee  daily. 
Half  of  this  is  wastetl  in  the  preparation.  The 
green  beans  are  roasted  in  a  pot,  or  on  a  flat  stone, 
until  they  are  charred  black  ;  they  are  then  smanhed 
up  with  a  stone  in  an  old  leather  mitten,  without 
fingers,  until  they  are  roughly  bruised,  when  they 
are  thrown  by  the  handfid  into  water  and  boiled 
for  some  time.  The  result  is  a  liquid,  black  enough 
in  all  conscience,  with  half-beans  floating  about  in 
it,  and  very  bitter ;  but  it  is  strong,  and  that  is  the 
main  thing.  A  bit  of  candied  sugar  is  taken  into 
the  mouth,  and  the  coflee  is  sipped,  the  sugar  mean¬ 
while  dissolving,  and  imparting  a  certain  degree  of 
sweetness  to  the  bitter  liquid. 

This  is  drinking  coffee  a  In  Gronlandire ;  but 
practice  is  required  to  accomplish  it  satisfactorily, 
for  the  sugar  will  slip  down  without  the  coffee,  and  the 
coffee  without  receiving  its  projier  saccharine  addi¬ 
tion.  Herr  Assistant  asks  a  hulking-looking  Green¬ 


lander,  standing,  at  the  door  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  why  he  is  not  out  seal-hunting?  (Fw 
independently  of  his  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
natives,  Herr  Colonibestyrer  is  directly  interested 
in  the  produce  of  the  hunt.)  He  gives  a  growl  and 
replies :  “  I  have  had  no  kavit  to^ay  ” ;  and  then, 
as  if  correcting  himself,  “  Besides,  there  is  a  hole 
in  my  ka.yak,  and  my  boy  is  not  well,  and  — 
but  the  real  truth  was  “  no  kavit.”  Just  as  I  am 
talking  to  him,  a  little  boy  who  is  working  for  me 
begs  a  few  skillings  on  account,  as  he  is  out  of 
“kavit,”  and  finds  it  imjKissible  to  get  along  with¬ 
out  his  accustomed  bever.age.  Then  arrive  two 
brothers  from  a  distant  settlement  with  blubber  and 
skins,  which  net  nearly  £  2.  What  do  they  buy  ? 
Some  bread,  some  butter,  some  tobacco,  a  little 
powder  and  shot;  the  rest  all  goes  in  arffee  and 
sugar.  The  butter  is  of  course  <{uite  in  their  way ; 
my  friend  the  schoolmaster  of  Christianshaab  is 
rather  fond  of  fenks  (or  the  refuse  of  the  blubber) 
and  butter,  —  a  rather  greasy  dish.  However,  the 
traditional  blublmi^eating  of  the  natives  is,  so  far 
as  Danish  Greeidand  is  concerned,  rather  mythical. 
Blubber  is  too  precious  for  winter  light  and  heat  to 
be  rashly  expended  as  fbo<l,  and  accordingly  we 
find  that  they  use  it  but  rarely,  and  only  as  we 
would  use  fat  to  lean  meat.  The  shop  itself  is 
about  as  dirty  a  little  shop  as  could  be  imagined, 
containing  eveiything  which  could  possibly  be  re- 
(juired  for  use  either  among  the  Danes  or  Eskimo, 
all  heaped  uj)  in  confusion.  Women  arc  here  in 
the  trader’s  shop  in  abundance,  most  of  them  trying 
to  obtain  goods  on  credit.  Greenland  women,  as  a 
rule,  are  excessively  bad  housewives.  Before 
marriage  they  are  clean  in  their  persons  and  attire, 
and  everything  that  an  Arctic  lover  of  right  con¬ 
stituted  mind  could  desire.  But  once  married  they 
sink  into  slatterns,  —  careless  of  ])crson,  house,  and 
family,  and  negligent  of  the  duties  exj)ected  from 
every  Greenlander’s  wife.  There  was  a  grt'at  seal- 
hunter  at  Claushavn,  called  Timotheus  David, 
known,  in  one  day,  to  have  killed  twenty-three 
seals  and  one  white  whale.  I  saw  him  once  bring 
some  skins  to  trade,  which  were  refused  on  account 
of  their  being  half  rotten.  “  What  can  I  do  ?  ”  the 
p<X)r  man  replied.  “  She  ”  (looking  cautiously 
around)  —  “she  won’t  look  after  them.”  This 
man’s  wife,  before  marriage,  was  the  best  tailorcss 
in  the  settlement.  Now  she  is  a  dirtv*  slattern  and 
will  do  nothing,  not  even  make  her  husband’s  and 
children’s  clothes,  nor  even  dress  the  skins,  as 
every  Greenland  wife  is  exi^cted  to  do.  He  is 
camped  on  an  island  just  off  shore,  and  has  come 
for  a  woman  to  dress  the  skins,  for  which  service 
he  must  of  course  pay  her,  while  his  lazy  wife  looks 
on.  Yet  the  unfortunate  wight  cannot,  as  in  the 
old  times  of  Tournoursoak  and  the  hcatlien  Ange- 
koks,  send  his  worthless  wife  about  her  business, 
because  the  Lutheran  Church,  which  he  has  adopt¬ 
ed,  does  not  allow  of  such  a  proceeding ;  and  if  he 
gives  her  a  good  caning  (as  she  richly  deserves), 
or  even  speaks  crossly  to  her,  then  she’  will  inform 
the  “  proester  ”  when  he  comes  round,  and  the 
poor  man  will  be  read  a  long  lecture  upon  the  in- 
ifjuity  of  his  ways,  and  forever  there  will  settle  upon 
him  the  priestly  scowl,  as  he  is  pointed  out  as  a 
vicious  creature,  an  example  unto  all  refractory 
seal-catchers.  Now,  as  the  poor  fellow  does  not 
care  to  be  sent  to  a  clerical  Coventiy,  the  wife  sips 
her  “  kavit,”  while  another  woman  dresses  his  skins. 
The  father  of  this  man,  Matthias,  was  a  stem  Arctic 
parent,  and  brought  up  his  son  in  tlie  way  he  should 
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(TO.  When  the  dreaded  southwest  wind  was  driv- 
infr  the  breakers  high  over  the  rocks  at  Claiishavii, 
he  would  |>lace  his  son  in  the  kayak  and  throw  him 
into  the  surf.  The  little  fellow,  with  the  double 
paddle  in  his  hand,  would  watch  his  opportunity 
and  right  lumsidf  as  he  descended,  ann  then  tri¬ 
umphantly  paddle  through  the  boiling  sea  to  the 
little  haven  where  the  canoes  land.  Though 
Claushavn  is  calleil  the  “  shut  harbor  ”  by  some 
jocul.'ir  old  Dane  in  times  past,  on  the  lucm  h  non 
lurendo  principle,  —  the  harbor  is  merely  an  open 
roadstead,  exposed  to  every  wind  that  blows  round 
Disco  Bay.  Peojile  used  to  say  to  Matthias  pire, 
“  You  will  drown  your  boy  ” ;  to  which  advice  this 
sage  hunter  of  seals  and  white  whales  replied :  “  If 
the  boy  cannot  right  a  kavak  in  a  stormy  sea  he 
cannot  kill  a  seal,  and  if  lie  cannot  kill  a  seal  he 
cannot  live  in  Greenland,  in  which  case  he  might 

just  as  well  go  to - ”  the  sentence  being  left 

unfinished. 

On  the  subject  of  moraliU’  there  is  little  to  be 
said  fur  the  Greenlanders.  But  in  this  respect  the 
Danes  set  a  very  indifferent  example  to  the  natives. 
Half-castes  of  illegitimate  origin  abound,  and  the 
Government,  whatever  may  be  said  about  it  other¬ 
wise,  really  offers  a  premium  for  errors  against 
church  discipline.  If  a  young  officer  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  adjudged  to  be  parent  presumptive  of  a 
brass-colored  baby,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  pay  thirty- 
six  rigsdaler  —  or  about  four  pounds  —  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  he  wrill  be  troubled  no  further  about  the 
matter.  Murder  is  almost  unknown  now  in  Danish 
Greenland;  very  few  cases  of  even  a  suspicious 
nature  having  occurred  for  many  years,  and  no 
provision  is  made  for  punishing  it,  so  little  is  the 
commission  of  the  crime  calculated  on.  In  the 
“good  old  times,”  if  two  men  <iuarrelled,  they 
would  watch  an  opportunity,  until  a  harpoon  driven 
through  the  back  of  one,  while  in  his  kayak,  settled 
the  dispute.  'ITie  cardinal  virtue  of  the  Green¬ 
lander  IS  his  honesty.  Theft  is  almost  unknown  in 
the  country’.  Nobody,  unless,  indeed,  he  Ire  very 
weak,  or  very  suspicious,  ever  thinks  of  locking  his 
door  against  thieves.  When  he  goes  out  he  draws 
it  to,  to  prevent  things  being  meddled  with,  or 
dogs  running  in,  but  not  with  an  idea  that  if  he 
should  leave  his  table  covered  with  money  a  skilling 
of  it  would  be  gone. 

Only  one  case  has  occurred  for  a  number  of 
years,  of  a  thieving  Greenlander,  and  this  person 
was  altogether  so  remarkable  an  individual,  and  of 
such  special  interest  to  Englishmen,  that  I  think 
he  ought  to  be  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  reader. 
One  autumn  evening  mv  boatwomen  rowed  me 
into  the  little  harbor  of  Ritenbenk,  a  dreary  little 
settlement  on  the  Waigatz  Strait,  —  very  far  in 
the  outer  world. 

I  missed  Governor  Anderson’s  hearty  welcome 
at  the  landing;  but  a  rascallv  looking  Eskimo 
(with  a  head  shaped  like  the  Neanderthal  skull), 
who,  to  my  astonishment,  spoke  tolerable  En^ish, 
flavored  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  the  oath  of  Brit¬ 
ish  commerce,  informed  me  that  the  Governor  was 
out  “  training  his  (blessed)  dogs.”  This  worthy  I 
subsequently  discovered  to  be  Samuel  Immanuel, 
who  accompanied  Sir  Leopold  M’Clintock  on  the 
voyage  of  the  Fox.  He  bears  the  reputation  of 
having  degenerated  from  his  residence  among  Brit¬ 
ish  seamen,  notwithstanding  his  linguistic  accom¬ 
plishments.  He  was  found  guilty  of  robbing  Kivi- 
tiit  store-house,  up  Disco  Fjord,  and  it  was  thought 
necessary  that  he  should  be  publicly  punished. 


Accordingly,  at  the  flagstaff  at  Godhavn,  Mr. 
Inspector  Olrik  caused  to  be  administered  seven- 
and-tweiity  lashes  on  his  biire  back.  Again,  the 
district  surgeon,  worthy  “  Laege  ”  Pfaff,  complains 
that  when  Samuel  was  in  the  hospital  at  Jakobs- 
havn,  he  stole  half  of  the  Doctor’s  winter  supply  of 
pork.  When  M’Clintock  discharged  him  from  the 
F ox  he  pre.sented  him  and  Anton,  the  other  dog- 
driver,  with  about  two  Iwatloads  of  stuff,  and 
describes  how  tliese  greasv  worthies  intended  dis¬ 
posing  of  their  wealth.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  one 
was  to  build  a  house  lor  his  mother,  and  a  church, 
or  something  of  that  sort ;  but  the  Captain’s  back 
was  scarcely  turned  before  the  two  sold  everything 
tor  a  mere  trifle,  anil  guzzled  until  the  proceeds 
were  finished,  when,  having  contracted  a  mode  of 
living  above  their  income,  Anton  took  to  general 
loafing  (a  very  fashionable  occupation  in  Green¬ 
land),  and  Samuel  to  indiscriminating  theft,  which, 
it  appears,  brought  him  into  trouble.  As  a  rule, 
however,  everything  is  safe  in  Danish  Grb^nland, 
—  a  fact  which  certainly  speaks  volumes  for  the 
teaching  of  the  missionaries,  when  we  know  how 
villanously  addicted  to  picking  and  stealing  are  the 
natives  on  the  other  side  of  Davis  Strait,  and  to 
the  north  of  the  glaciers  of  Melville  Bay.  Every¬ 
thing  is  .safe,  with  one  exception,  —  that  being 
a  bottle  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  grog.  The 
Greenlanders  are  passionately  fond  of  spirits,  no 
matter  how  vile  may  be  the  quality,  so  long  as  it 
“  brings  on  the  drunk.”  They  are  allowed  a  glass 
on  the  King’s  birthday,  and  other  high  festivals ; 
and  when  rowing  in  boats  the  Danish  officers  are 
accustomed  to  give  them  one  small  glass  o(  schnapps 
(costing  5d.  per  quart)  every  four  miles.  It  is 
remarkable  how  quickly  they  know  when  the  dis¬ 
tance  has  been  accomplished.  If  the  officer  is  not  so 
cognizant,  coughs  and  a  pantomime  of  swallowing 
a  glass  of  grog  soon  remind  him  that  the  boatmen 
require  their  “  brandymik.”  The  priest  at  one  of 
the  settlements  had  engaged  an  old  fellow  to  feed 
his  dogs  in  winter,  the  stipulated  payment  being  a 
little  money  and  a  glass  of  schnapps.  Every  morn¬ 
ing,  after  emptying  his  grog,  he  was  seen  to  bend 
his  head  reverently ;  until,  being  watched,  he  was 
observed  to  squirt  the  spirits  back  again  into  a  bot¬ 
tle  concealed  in  the  breast  of  his  jacket.  This  he 
mixed  with  water  and  sold  to  the  other  natives,  so 
that  the  old  rascal  lived  royally  on  Herr  Pastor’s 
morning  dram.  When  the  annual  ship  comes  from 
Denmark  a  crew  of  natives  board  her  outside  the 
harbor  with  a  dusky  pitot.  For  their  services,  in 
addition  to  pay,  they  receive  A.  glass  of  schnapps. 
Sometimes  this  glass  is  sold  to  another  long  before¬ 
hand.  A  captain  of  one  of  these  ships  told  me  that 
he  could  never  understand  how  yearly  it  constantlpr 
happened  that  one  or  two  of  the  crew  were  intoxi¬ 
cated  aih'r  receiving  the  dram,  until  a  trusty  old 
boatswain  put  him  “  up  ”  to  the  trick.  A  man 
after  receiving  his  grog  will  go  behind  a  boat  or  a 
mast  and  squirt  the  contents  of  his  mouth  into  that 
of  his  neighbor  to  whom  he  had  sold  it,  though  the 
amount  of  self-denial  required  to  be  exercised  in  a 
case  of  ttiis  nature  must,  to  an  Eskimo,  be  enor¬ 
mous  !  Though  rather  addicted  to  striking  very 
close  bargains  with  their  good  friend,  the  Tuluit,* 
they  are  yet,  apart  from  business,  exceedingly  hos¬ 
pitable,  and  you  can  always  depend  upon  me  best 

*  Their  name  for  the  English.  It  is  probably  derived  from  Tul* 
gaky  —  a  raven,  in  reference  to  the  blach-taiTed  sails  of  the  old 
whalers.  Kahiunak  —  applied  elsewhere  to  all  the  whites  —  is  in 
Danish  Greenland  reserved  for  the  Danes  alone. 
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their  huts  afford,  if  by  chance  you  are  driven  to 
seek  their  shelter  from  the  storm,  no  return  being 
asked ;  though  the  custom  in  such  cases  is  to  ask 
the  master  of  the  house  to  share  what  provisions 
you  may  have,  especially  yoiur  brandy-flask,  and  to 
present  the  wife  with  a  rigsdaler  when  vou  come 
away.  An  invitation  to  drink  coffee  before  tlieir 
threshold  is  l(»okcd  upon  as  a  mark  of  great  regard 
and  friendship.  Tlie  giving  of  vails  to  servants 
prevails  to  an  alarming  extent  in  Grt*enland,  how¬ 
ever.  One  of  the  yonng  gentlemen  who  acU-d  as 
secretary-  to  the  Royal  Ins|)ector,  and  had,  there¬ 
fore,  to  travel  much  about,  assured  me  tliat  the  first 
winter  he  was  in  the  country,  the  ilouceurs  he  gave 
to  the  servants  .at  the  diffen'nt  ports  where  he 
halted  for  the  night  really  exceeded  his  pay.  Ser¬ 
vants,  moreover,  not  costing  much,  and  being  worth 
still  less,  arc  kept  in  considerable  numbciw.  Tlieie 
is  one  servant  whose  business  it  is  to  feed  the  dogs, 
another  will  limit  her  exertion  to  softening  the  stiff 
sealskin  boot  with  the  Kamik-stick,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  the  Jleiser-coonah,  or  travelling 
wife,  because,  when  on  their  travel,  the  men  have 
to  apply  it  themselves  to  the  soles  of  their  boots, 
and  then  dry  the  dogskin  six-ks,  which  soon  get 
wet  with  perspiration.  The  woman  whose  business 
it  is  to  lot)k  after  the  boots,  if  asked  to  bring  a 
pitcher  of  water  wouhl  never  think  of  doing  so,  but 
would  send  for  the  boy  whose  s|)ecial  duty  it  is, 
though  he  may  be  at  a  considerable  distance. 
Tliey-  are  as  imjwovident  as  thev  are  hospitable ; 
rarely  thinking  of  the  future,  ani  often  neglecting 
to  lay  up  sufficient  foial  tor  the  winU*r  ;  so  that 
they  will  sometimes  die  of  starvation  in  the  little 
outjxists  in  the  winter  before  they  can  arrive  at  the 
colonies  tlirough  broken  ice  and  watei’,  to  rc-ceive 
the  bread  wliich  the  Government  declares  no  man 
shall  die  for  the  want  of.  Again,  their  own  law  is 
that  everything  shall  be  divided,  and  it  is  painfully 
amusing  to  see  a  crowd  of  hungry  natives  sUinding 
on  the  shore,  waiting  for  an  adventurous  man  who 
has  gone  out  among  the  broken  ice  and  trembling 
bergs  to  kill  a  seal  for  the  starving  settlement ;  yet 
their  hunger  once  satisfied,  the  offer  of  a  half|>enny 
diamond  ring,  or  a  scarU-t  cotton  pocket-handker¬ 
chief  (such  as  is  sold  by  the  Birmingham  Christians 
£o  the  slave-traders  on  the  Zambesi),  would  be 
(juite  sufficient  to  tempt  them  to  disjwse  of  the  rest 
for  dogs’  food. 

It  is  thus  much  the  same  whether  the  govern¬ 
ment  gives  high  or  low  prices  for  the  oil  or  ivory. 
Tlie  more  a  Greenlander  receives  the  more  he 
wastes.  Piiy  a  native  a  few  rigsdaler,  and  tlie 
chances  are  that  ten  minutes  afterwards  you  will 
see  him  disposing  of  the  whole  amount  in  the  trad¬ 
er’s  shop.  Thus  a  little  change  is  ijuite  sulficient 
for  a  settlement,  because  it  does  not  long  remain  in 
any  single  individual’s  pocket.  No  doubt  this  shar¬ 
ing  of  tlm  product  of  the  hunt  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  in  a  community  always  struggling  l^etwticn 
plenty  and  starvation,  but  it  conduces  to  the  stand¬ 
still  of  the  natives  in  civilization  :  a  hunter  having 
no  stimulus  to,  or  reward  for  superior  exertion  or 
skill,  except  the  vainglory  of  the  thing,  —  the  lazy, 
worthless  loafer  Injing  every  wlut  as  well  off  as 
he. 

They  are  a  humorous  people,  fond  of  little  rough 
jokes,  ami  most  coummnicative  and  pleasmit  with 
those  whom  they  like  and  trust ;  but  they  are  very 
little  to  be  depended  on,  and  arc  curiously  vacil¬ 
lating  and  fickle.  However,  if  they  once  decide 
not  to  go  anywhere  ■with  a  {>eraon  whom  they 


despise  or  dislike,  no  bribe  will  tempt  them  to 
change  tlieir  determination  ;  though,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  even  if  you  are  a  favorite,  it  is  not  altogether 
certain  that  they  will  really  go  with  you  until  you 
are  fairly  outside  of  the  place.  The  only  way  to 
secure  them  is  to  advance  a  little  of  their  pay 
befbreh.and.  They  are  never  known  to  break  a 
contract  of  tliis  nature.  But  then  they  must  h.ave 
their  own  w.ay,  and  to  jiass  a  trading-post  without 
sleeping  and  drinking  kavit  would  be  an  innovation 
unheard  of  in  Greenland.  On  all  sides  you  would 
be  told  that  it  was  imiiossAile.  Tliey  are  fond  of 
ridiculing  the  Euro])eans ;  indeed,  this  forms  their 
principal  amusement  in  the  winter.  Any  little 
peculiarity  in  jiersoii,  manner,  or  c<induct  will 
lx*  instantly  noted  within  a  day  of  your  imrival. 
ITie  result  is  that  no  Eurojiean  in  the  country  is 
known  by  anything  but  some  sobriquet,  sometimes  I 
not  over-complimentary.  One  of  the  Governors 
who  has  a  renuukably  prominent  no.-c  is  called 
“  Kringalik,”  the  nose ;  another  Tuhjnk,  the  raven, 
from  his  dark  complexion;  a  third  pitted  with 
the  small-po.x  is  known  as  “  Cheese-rind  Valil, 
the  naturalist,  was  known  by  a  word  which  signi- 
lies  the  “  diligent  catcher,”  the  name  being  applied  j 
in  derision  of  his  entomological  and  liotanical  re¬ 
searches,  and  not  in  admiration  of  Ids  .ability  to 
catch  seals,  of  which,  indeed,  he  caught  none. 
One  of  our  party  bidng  a  littleelout  man  was  called 
at  one  place  Apalearsouk,  the  little  auk  or  rotje, 
and  at  another  settlement  he  used  to  be  known  as 

the  pedler,”  llerr  A - being  a  collector  of  all 

sorts  of  Eskimo  curiosities  ;  while  another  foreigner, 
who  did  not  impress  the  ])eople  much  with  his  wis¬ 
dom,  is  remembered  as  Pitlokiak,  —  the  wciik- 
minded  man,  or  fixil.  The  jiresent  writer  was  first 
called  “  Usuk,”  the  beaixled  seal,  and  finally  settled 
down,  as  being  the  tallest  man  of  the  p.artv,  into 
“  Nerkersoiik  ”  —  great  muscle  —  (Xerke  flesh,  soak 
great).  Tliey  are  very  fond  of  a  name  which  by  a 
slight  twist  of  the  tongue  can  be  converted  into  a 
double  entendre,  as  many  Eskimo  words  can  be, 
several  only  differing  slightly  in  the  sound,  though 
with  an  entirely  different  meaning.  Of  course,  you 
are  the  last  man  to  know  of  your  own  name. 
Among  themselves  they  are  not  a  whit  better.  Ask 
a  native  Ids  name,  and  he  will  hesitate  to  tell  you. 
If  it  is  very  gootl  his  modesty  will  keep  him  tWmi 
mentioning  it,  but  if  it  is  the  contrary  his  shame 
will  equally  act  a  barrier  to  your  acijuiring  the 
desireil  intbrmation. 

In  reality  very  vain  and  great  br.aggarts,  they' 
are  affeetedly  modest  when  speaking  of  themselves, 
and  laudatory  of  tlieir  neighbors  or  their  property. 

“  Would  you  lend  me,”  they  would  say,  “  your 
large  fine  kayak,  as  my  miserable  thing  has  got  a 
hole  in  it  V  ”  In  every  district  or  two  the  Govern¬ 
ment  appoints  a  jiarson,  and  all  the  natives  arc 
nominally  Christians,  and  .are  baptized,  manded, 
and  buried  after  the  Lutheran  fasldon.  'I’lie  priest 
comes  round  when  he  has  time,  and  uiairies  them 
in  batches,  a  certain  dis)>ensation  being  allowed  in 
the  mean  time,  and  a  refusal  to  eomplete  Ids  en¬ 
gagement  being  jiertectly  unknown  on  the  side  of 
the  male  lover.  The  Luthei'an  udssionaries  are 
supjiorted  by  the  Government,  and  come  out  for  a 
term  of  years,  Greenland  falling  to  the  lot  gener¬ 
ally  of  the  least  brilliant  of  the  tlieolo'jrical  licenti¬ 
ates  of  Copenhagen  University.  The  Moravians  — 
the  celebrated  Cnitas  fratrum  of  llerrnhut  in  Ger¬ 
many —  also  have  missions  in  South  Greenland, 
but  they  are  not  allowed  to  stretch  fiu'ther  north 
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than  65®,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  they  were 
allowed  to  baptiae  and  marry.  They  are  a  selt- 
denvin"  set  of  men  and  women,  but  much  too^ 
austere  for  the  (in'enlanders’  temporal  welfare. 
Konnd  a  Moraviaii  settlement  the  natives  are  gen¬ 
erally  a  miserable  rawed  set  of  wretches  ;  attend¬ 
ance  at  church  three  times  a  day  allowin<;  of  lit¬ 
tle  time  to  attend  to  seal-catchin'j;.  'fhe  Danes, 
thou>ih  they  bring  out  stores  to  them,  vet  do  not 
like  them ;  the  proverbial  ])r(>te8sional  Viatred  not 
being  starved  even  out  of  Greetdand,  and,  more¬ 
over,  the  llerrnhutians  are  —  (iermans  1  'Jliere  is 
not  now  a  real  healthy  Pagan  in  Danish  Greenland, 
_ Hans  Hendreich’s  Smith  Seund  wife,  so  cele¬ 
brated  in  Dr.  Hayes’s  narrative,  being  the  last: 
but  Shanghu’s  pretty  daughter,  whose  love-episo<le 
poor  Kane  ha.s  ttdU  us  all  about,  is  now  settled 
down  at  Proven,  a  regularly  cliristened  woman. 
Oeeasionally  a  wanilering  savage  or  two  comes 
round  Ca])e  Farewell,  from  the  east  coast,  from 
unknown  lands.  Oidy  a  few  years  ago  some  came 
to  Painiadluk,  decliiring  tliat  it  was  two  years  since 
they  had  left  their  hiiines  in  the  far  north,  some¬ 
where  near  the  pole  tloubtless.  Such  windfalls  are, 
however,  soon  pounced  u|)on  by  the  nearest  jiarson 
and  ba|)tized  nolens  volens,  under  the  name  of 
Peder  or  Jens,  or  Hans,  and  a  most  gushing  de¬ 
scription  of  his  conversion  instantly  despatched  by 
the  next  ship,  to  the  Dniiske  Missionair  Tnidsskrift ! 
The  last  real  Pagan,  however,  was  an  old  fellow 
who  lived  at  Upernavik,  in  70^  north  latitude. 
When  asked  to  be  a  Christian,  he  would  8la|)  Ids 
broad  chest,  and  shout  in  a  voice  as  if  from  a  drum. 
“  Why  should  I  be  baj)tized  ?  I  can  provide  lor 
my  family,  —  1  don’t  hang  on  the  whites  like  the 
baptized  Greenlanders”;  and  so  a  Pagan  lived 
and  died  this  n'presentative  man. 

Kvery  Sunday  there  is  service  in  the  little  wood¬ 
en  church,  the  men  sitting  on  (jiie  side,  and  the 
women  on  the  other.  The  priest  is  a  sight  for 
gods  and  men,  —  clad  in  his  sealskin  trousers  and 
boots,  with  a  dogskin  jacket,  the  c<illar  of  which 
peeps  up  above  his  high  Lutheran  rulf.  Service 
is  in  Eskimo,  as  are  also  the  sweetlv  sung  hymns. 
An  Eskimo  plays  the  organ  very  well  indeed,  while 
the  congregation  intone  out  some  such  hymn  as  the 
following :  — 

Scerhsarmeta  tanko  okautia^rut 
d  >rapuk  iuiianiluuKaU(taruD.rput,’*  kc.^  kc» 

On  a  summer  morning,  when  it  is  in  session, 
there  issues  through  the  cr.acks  in  the  church-diair 
an  unmistakable  odor  of  ancient  seal.  I’hc  church 
wall  seems  to  Ite  a  regular  place  for  hanging  up  all 
sorts  of  implements  of  the  chase.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  nmsket  or  two  hanging  in  the  corner, 
some  paddles,  harjioons,  aud  seal-lines,  all  on  the 
outside.  It  seems  as  if  some  of  old  Pliny’s  Ilyper- 
borei  had  hung  uj)  their  arms  on  the  walls  of  the 
Temple  of  Neptune,  in  gratitude  for  their  escape 
fhiiu  shipwreck. 

Tliough  certainly  civilization  engrafted  on  sav- 
ageilom  shows  itself  in  a  tolerable  ibrm  in  Danish 
Greenland,  yet  even  here  missionary  iidluence 
has  its  less  bright  side,  and  we  still  find  some  of 
the  uglier  features  of  ))agauism  peeping  out  from 
under  the  grab  of  transmai'iiie  sanctity.  At  Chris- 
tianshaab  (where,  however,  there  is  no  resident 
priest)  they  yet  drown  the  groans  of  dying  people 
with  their  heathen  songs  as  of  yore.  Old  people  they 
are  strongly  suspecteef  of  putting  out  of  the  way ; 
and  every  trader  knows  that,  thoughtless  and  im¬ 
provident  in  everything  else,  they  buy  the  soap  to 


wash  the  dead  a  good  while  before  the  last  moment 
comes,  and  often,  such  is  their  horror  of  touching  a 
dead  body,  they  sew  iij)the  sufferer,  while  yet  alive, 
in  his  sealskin  grave-clothes.  After  the  head  of  a 
familv  dies,  you  can  generally  buy  a  k.ayak  tolera¬ 
bly  cheap,  liecause  there  is  a  j)revalent  objection 
to  wcupy  the  kayak  of  a  dead  man.  Tlie  angekok, 
or  “  wizard,”  though  according  to  ndssionary  report 
his  influence  has  long  since  ceased,  is  not  so  dead 
as  some  ;K*o[)le  would  imagine.  At  Mancetsok, 
near  Egedesminde,  there  is  said  to  be  an  old  fellow 
who  <loes  a  little  in  that  way  during  the  dark  win¬ 
ter,  though  he  stoutly  denies  it,  knowing  full  well 
what  a  priestly  frown,  with  all  its  attendant  in¬ 
conveniences,  would  fall  u]ion  him.  1  have  heard 
of  another  who  yet  makes  a  fuller  display  of  his  scep¬ 
ticism  in  regard  tf)  Luther’s  doctrines ;  and  I  know 
a  family  who  practise  an  even  darker  jiiece  of  su¬ 
perstition  within  the  sound  of  the  kirk  bells  of  Jak- 
obshavn,  with  its  fourteen  catechists  and  three 
priests.  AVlien  the  members  of  this  family  kill  any¬ 
thing,  they  expose  a  {jortion  of  the  animal  to  pro¬ 
pitiate  Tournoursoak  (half  god,  half  devil),  in  a 
cave  in  the  mountains.  One  of  our  party  was  once 
delayed  by  a  contrary  wind  near  an  Eskimo  settle¬ 
ment,  and  an  angekok.  under  promise  that  he  would 
receive  two  rigsdaler  ami  “  a  schnapps  ”  if  success¬ 
ful,  agn-ed  to  get  up  a  northwest  wind ;  but  on  no 
condition  was  the  jiriest  to  be  told  of  the  exercise 
of  the  black  art.  He  took  a  stick  and  dipped  it  in 
some  grease*. :  then  selecting  a  lively  specimen  of 
an  insect  occasionally  fiiund  on  Eskhno.  he  placed 
it  on  the  grease  and  extended  it  in  the  air.  The 
nasty  little  creature  struggled  hard  to  get  free  in 
the  direction  of  the  wished-for  wind,  and  then  the 
wizard  pronounced  the  charm  complete.  The 
young  Greenlanders  are  sharp  at  learning,  and  in 
the  .school  will  acquire  the  elements  of  education 
every  whit  as  fiuickly  as  Danish  children.  There 
are  very  few  chihlren  in  Greenland  above  the  age  of 
nine  or  ten  who  cannot  read  aud  write.  In  art  the 
peojile  do  not  excel,  though  they  an^  gcal  imitators. 
Nothing  can  they  design,  but  yet  they  will  produce 
exact  imitations  of  any  picture  or  ])iece  of  carving. 
Models  of  their  canoes,  houses,  &c.  are  continually 
offei'ed  for  sale  ;  and  you  cannot  go  iimnd  some  of 
the  settlements  without  being  dialged  round  cor¬ 
ners  by  women,  boys,  and  girls,  wanting  you  to 
buy  gaudily  embroidered  slip[)crs,  belts,  or  tobacco- 
|>ouche8  of  dyed  seals’-leather.  The  native  coojjer 
at  Claushavn  wrought  for  more  than  two  years  at 
copying  a  set  of  chessmen  in  ivory.  At  one  of  the 
southern  missionary  e'tablishments  they  prialuce  a 
yearly  newspa]>er  with  gorgeous  lithographs,  nearly, 
all  copied,  however,  from  the  Danish  illustrated 
pajx'rs.  ilany  of  the  illustrations  in  Rink’s  Griin- 
tiiinl  are  by  native  draftsmen. 

Engage  a  woman  to  make  you  a  suit  of  sealskin 
clotlies  or  a  ])air  of  boots,  and  she  must  have  another 
suit  or  a  pair  of  boots  to  copy  from.  I  a.-^ked  a  girl 
to  make  me  a  sealskin  jumper  of  the  same  pattern 
as  the  nativc.s’,  and  gave  her  an  English  shooting- 
coat  tor  the  size.  What  was  my  honor  to  find  my 
garment  returned  in  a  day  or  two,  exactly  imitated 
—  buttons,  ]>ockets,  lids,  and  all  in  sealskin  1 

I  do  not  know  into  what  class  Mr.  Ruskin  would 
put  ieelands  as  art-producing ;  probably  the  for¬ 
mula  would  be,  —  ieelands,  shrewd  intellect,  and 
very  material  art.  Yet  with  all  the  CiW*  a  philan- 
throj)ic  government  can  exercise  over  them,  the 
Green'.anilers  are  slowly  but  surely  becoming  ex¬ 
tinct.  In  the  old  Hans  Egede’s  days,  —  not  a  cen- 
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tury  and  a  half  ajio,  —  the  pt)pulation  was  estimated 
to  be  about  20,000,  though  he  knew  but  compara¬ 
tively  little  of  the  northern  j^rtions ;  but  s(H)n  after 
the  effects  of  civilization  became  evident.  In  1731 
8mall-]>ux  was  introduced  from  Europe,  and  3,000 
were  cut  off ;  and  so  with  one  disease  and  another, 
until  in  1820  an  exact  census  now  before  us  showed 
the  total  population  to  be  6,286  people. 

In  1824  the  total  poiiulution  wai  8,331 
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Of  these  (1855)  1,327  were  married  males,  3,081 
unmarried  males,  183  widowers,  1,371  married  le- 
males,  3,166  unmarried  iemales,  and  561  widows. 

Twenty-one  males  reached  from  66-  70,  and  39 
females  were  about  the  same  age ;  8  individuals 
were  aged  from  76  -  80,  and  one  woman  hatl  reached 
the  very  mature  age  of  ninety.  At  that  time, 
October,  1855,  there  were  248  Europeans  in  Oreen- 
land.  Since  then  I  have  seen  no  later  census  ;  but 
until  1867,  the  population  remained  in  numbers 
about  stationary,  with  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
Moravian  settlements.  In  1867,  an  epidemic  bron¬ 
chial  disease  cut  off  about  four  per  cent  of  the 
entire  |)opuIatiun  (one  settlement  suffered  to  the 
extent  of  about  ten  or  eleven  jrer  cent) ;  so  that 
tire  gradual  increase  shown  by  the  table  is  now 
reversed.  Moreover’,  the  dogs  arc  dying  off ;  and 
whenever  a  native  loses  his  dogs,  it  is  remarked 
that  he  goes  very  ra|)idlv  down  hill  in  the  sliding 
scale  of  Arctic  resjrectabilitv,  becoming  little  better 
than  the  hanger-on  of  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a 
sledge-team.  Without  his  dogs  the  Greenlander 
cannot  exist.  He  rcr^uircs  them  to  drag  home  the 
seals,  the  white  whales,  the  sharks,  and  the  nar¬ 
whals,  which  he  kills  at  the  open  place  at  the  ice  in 
the  winter.  When  the  dogs  die  off  then  the  mas¬ 
ter  must  follow.  He  has  no  ulterior  resoiu’cc  of 
agriculture  or  the  arts  of  civilization,  like  most 
other  aborigines.  He  must  be  a  Gremlantler,  or 
he  is  nobody.  He  has  no  higher  civilization  to  flee 
to,  no  place  of  escape ;  and  hence,  whatever  may 
be  said  about  the  Greenland  monojKily,  an(l  the 
management  of  affairs  there  (and  volumes  are 
written  about  it  every  now  and  again,  and  lengthy 
speeches  made  in  the  Danish  Rigstadt),  still,  I  do 
not  see  how  it  could  be  greatly  improved.  .  The 
Greenlander  must  follow  a  savage’s  mode  of  mak¬ 
ing  his  living,  or  die.  A  few  may  be  educated  and 
become  Catechists  and  officers  of  the  Company ; 
,one  even  became  a  missionary  and  an  author,  but 
these  are  rare  e.\cej)tions. 

Such  was  the  jX'Ojde  among  whom  we  lived,  — 
not  unhappily,  indeed,  on  the  whole.  The  time 
comes  when  we  must  leave,  and  all  is  packing  up 
and  good  by  with  “  Herren  Englander.”  Every 
day  little  deputations  arrive  to  ask  us  to  drink  coffee 
before  some  hosjiitable  threshold,  or  to  take  some 
little  farewell  dinner.  One  of  these  kindly  acts  of 
hyperborean  (though  by  no  means  frigid)  hospi¬ 
tality  seems  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  these  notes, 
as  being  one  of  the  last  of  the  many  acts  of  good¬ 
will  and  warm-heartedness  received  from  a  people 
whom  I  can  scarcely  ever  hope  to  see  again.  Sam¬ 
uel  (not  he  of  the  Neandi’rthal  skull)  was  one  of 
£he  most  respectable  of  the  iiu.\ed  race  of  Green¬ 
landers  about  our  neighborhood ;  a  skilful  hunter, 
artificer,  and  maker  of  many  curiosities,  for  which 


he  hail  found  a  customer  in  me.  He  insisted  that 
I  should  —  Danish  fashion  —  take  “kavit”  with 
him.  As  I  saw  tliat  the  invitation  was  intended  as 
a  special  mark  of  lavor,  and  that  the  refu.'-.il  would 
be  a  mortal  affront,  I  complied  most  gracefullv 
though  1  had  drank  .«o  much  black  coffee  that  dav 
as  to  give  me  little  hope  of  sleeping  all  uight.  Ili’s 
house  was  the  ordinary  turf  mansion  situated  in  a 
little  valley  and  entered  by  the  usual  tunnel.  TTic 
Interior  was  in  no  way  much  different  from  the 
others,  except  that  it  was  more  cleanlv  and  neat, 
and  boasted  a  greater  variety  of  knickn.icks,  —  a 
Dutch  clix’k,  a  cu)>board,  and  several  glaring  prints 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  his  Em])res8,  and  a 
fierce,  red-faced  gentleman,  whom  I  had  some  diffi- 
culty  in  discovering  to  be  intended  for  “  Albi'rt 
Edward,  Prinds  af  ll'ales  og  IJertug  of  Cornwall.” 
I  was  here  introduced  to  Samuers  wife  and  daughter, 
—  the  latter  with  the  softest  brown  eyes  and  auburn 
hair  I  ever  saw,  — both  of  whom  were  busily  man¬ 
ufacturing  articles  of  household  attire  on  the 
“  brecks,”  or  general  platf()rm,  which  occui)ies  one 
side  of  the  house,  and  serves  the  purposes  of  lied, 
table,  and  chair.  I'lie  house  is  very  warm,  and  I 
am  begged  to  take  off  my  coat,  following  in  this 
fashion  the  rest  of  the  family,  most  of  whom  are  in 
a  state  of  semi-nudity.  There  aro  many  other  folks 
there,  but  tliey  are  of  the  commonalty,  and  beneath 
the  Tuluit’s  attention.  I,  however,  notice  them 
patronizinglv,  and  they  grin  from  ear  to  ear  byway 
of  reply.  While  the  rather  lengthy  operation  of 
preparing  the  coffee  goes  on,  the  family  pnaluce 
their  penates  to  entertain  me,  while  the  women 
examine  the  texture  of  my  coat  and  scarlet  shirt 
most  knowingly.  Samuel  shows  me  his  tools,  and 
how  he  uses  them;  his  spears  and  harjioons,  and 
allunaks,  and  the  work-ljox  he  made  for  his  wife 
(which  does  him  much  credit),  and  some  patterns 
for  slippers,  painted  in  colors  by  his  little  hoy,  who 
was  once  one  of  my  particular  henchmen,  but  is 
now  dead. 

He  himself  has  just  recovered  from  a  long  sick¬ 
ness,  and  is  very  pale.  He  plays  a  tune  on  the 
fiddle,  and  the  younger  memliers  of  his  family,  who 
have  been  out  gathering  blueberries,  dance  most 
joyfully  to  it.  He  has  likewise  an  accordion ;  he 
ajHilogizes  for  its  being  a  little  out  of  tune,  but  he 
had  had  to  open  it  to  show  the  children  where  the 
sound  came  from !  And  then  the  wife  (who  has 
been  a  handsome  blue-eyed  woman  in  her  day,  for 
they  are,  of  course,  all  of  a  mi.xed  breed),  with  a 
woman’s  curiosity,  (questions  me  in  broken  Danish 
and  English  and  li.skimo,  all  alK>Ut  my  condition 
in  life  :  if  I  am  married,  and  how  many  children 
and  so  on,  and  so  on ;  and  all  the  gossips  are 
delighted.  They,  to  my  astonisliment,  inquire  if  I 
do  not  come  from  Scotland,  and  ott  my  e.xpressing 
astonishment  at  their  knowledge  of  geography, 
Samuel  produces  an  ancient  map,  and  points  out  tiie 
land  of  my  nativity.  All  of  this  is  done  leisurely 
as  the  “  Ifavit  ”  boils,  and  as  I  sip  it  in  the  cleanest 
of  cups,  they  pour  in  the  soft  unction  of  hyperbo¬ 
rean  flattery,  and  assure  me  with  an  air  which 
means  even  more  than  the  words  would  seem  to 
express,  “  EfHete  eyunelak  Tuluit,”  “  You  are  the 
good  Englishman.”  “  All  the  Inniut  (Eskimo) 
will  miss  you,  when  you  arc  gone,  and  the  little 
boys  will  have  no  one  to  throw  skillings  to  them 
now.  All  of  us  will  have  sick  hearts  when  you  go 

S.”  To  all  of  which  an  ancient  dame  on  the 
er  side  of  the  “  brecks,”  whom  I  had  hitherto 
thought  only  a  bundle  of  sealskins,  echoes  in  a 
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voice  as  if  it  came  out  of  a  mattress,  “  Yes,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Neviarsuik !  ”*  and  the  house  echoes 
with  laiediUT,  as  tlie  joke  is  a[)parently  thoujfht  a 
good  one.  I  grin  like  the  rest  as  it  is  explained  to 
me  thou;;h  Samuers  daughter  blushes  crimson, 
for' she  is  apparently  the  butt  of  it.  Be  it  known, 
however,  tnat  the  daughter  of  Samuel  bears  a 
highly  proper  reputation  in  Aetlumia,  and  is,  I  am 
tofd  in  a  stage  whisper  (at  which  she  again 
blushes),  to  be  the  spouse  of  Peder  Zaccharias 
Bruo,  when  that  young  gentleman  has  finished  his 
new^ kayak,  and  Pastor  Neilssen  has  time  to  unite 
them  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock. 

AfUr  we  have  finished  our  coffee,  we  have  blue¬ 
berries  and  a  glass  of  schnapps,  which  last  is  pro¬ 
duced  with  the  air  of  smuggled  whiskey  ;  and  when 
we  consider  how  dearly  they  all  like  this  beverage, 
the  extent  of  the  favor  may  be  imagined.  When 
all  is  over,  and  the  autumn  sun  is  getting  low,  I  am, 
escorted  to  the  door  by  the  whole  family,  with 
nianv  good-bys  and  hopes  to  see  me  again  next 
yearj  and  take  my  departure  homeward.  We  have 
a  long  way  yet  to  go  before  we  meet  the  stout  ship 
which  is  to  take  us  to  Denmark.  We  have  to  share, 
some  snowy  nights,  the  hospitality  of  an  Eskimo 
hut,  —  very  savory  and  very  warm,  —  and  to  pass 
miserable  days  and  nights  enow  in  dreary  Akaja- 
roah. 

Snow  is  falling  fast  as  we  leave  Greenland  be¬ 
hind.  All  have  some  little  regrets  at  leaving  it. 
One  thinks  of  the  eider-ducks  and  the  reindeer, 
another  of  the  glorious  glaciers  .'ind  iceliergs,  like 
silver  castles  floating  in  the  summer  sunlight  on  an 
emerald  sea.  Everybody  joins  in  one  regret  that 
the  free-and-easy  life  —  so  novel  and  so  wild  — is 
at  an  end  ;  that  behind  lies  life  in  its  wildest  as¬ 
pect  —  before  us  in  its  most  civilized,  but  also  most 
artificial  form. 

Yet,  after  all,  how  green  —  how  right  pleasant 
—  look  the  fading  woods  of  Elsinore  !  f  how  pleas¬ 
ant,  yet  how  strange,  are  the  quaint  little  villages 
along  the  shores  of  tlie  Cattegat  and  under  the 
shadow  of  Hamlet’s  home  !  We  are  strangers  to  all 
the  news  of  the  outer  world,  nor  can  we  obtain  any. 
Little  knows  the  Swedish  fisherman  who  sweeps 
alongside  in  ijucst  of  skin-breeches  and  schnapps. 
There  is  no  war  in  Europe  “  that  he  has  heard 
of”  ;  he  had  never  heard  of  the  French  Exliibition ; 
and  there  is  no  use  asking  him  about  the  fate  of 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  ;  but  this  he  knows,  that 
potJitoes  are  “  feer  rigsdaler  and  leer  skillings  a 
tender,  and  that  the  rye  crop  ain’t  worth  a  snap  of 
the  fingers  !  ”  A  golden-crested  wren  flies  on 
board  from  the  forests  of  .Tutland.  This  is  very 
homelike,  but  still  more  homely,  though  not  so 
pretty,  is  the  little  collier  whose  captain  and  crew 
curse  us,  both  loud  and  deep,  in  the  Newcastle  dia¬ 
lect,  for  sanguinary  Dutchmen,  because  we  do  not 
choose  to  get  out  of  his  tack.  An  hour  or  two 
afterwards  we  are  on  the  “  Lang  Linea,”  in  Copen¬ 
hagen,  shaking  a  dozen  kindly  Scandinaviavhands, 
and  telling  the  strange  tale  of  how  we  disappeared 
in  the  outer  world  so  many  moons  ago. 


*  Girls. 

t  Nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  same  feeling  delighted  the 
•wrTy-riddled  compauions  of  poor  Willem  Barentz,  when  escap¬ 
ing  from  their  ten  months’  imprisonment  in  Nora  Zembla.  We 
have  Oerrit  de  Veer  telling  us  in  his  quaint  account  of  Tkrte  P'oy- 
aces ;  Ike  like  of  which  ha*  never  been  teen,  read,  or  heard 
tell  of,  that  when  they  reached  the  coast  of  Lapland,  “  wee  saw 
•one  trees  on  the  river-side,  which  comforted  us,  and  m^e  us  glad, 
as  if  we  had  then  come  into  a  new  world  ;  for  in  a'l  the  time  that 
wee  had  been  out,  we  had  not  seene  trees.” 
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IS  TWO  CHAPTERS.  —  I. 

Some  years  ago,  people  used  to  prophesy  that  in 
consequence  of  the  Californian  gold  discovery  the 
precious  metal  would  be  precious  no  longer,  but  fall 
to  a  par  with,  if  not  below,  silver  in  value.  But  in 
spite  of  the  gohlen  treasures  of  Calitbmia,  supple¬ 
mented  by  those  of  Australia,  a  sovereign  is  still 
worth  it.s  twenty  shillings ;  and  the  reports  of 
progress  in  Sutherlandsliire  are  not  sufficiently 
promising  to  make  the  favored  of  us  mortals  who 
indulge  in  such  luxuries  to  exchange  our  golden 
ornaments  for  their  present  value  before  it  deterio¬ 
rates.  But  as  a  dealer  iu  precious  stones,  I  have 
often  thought  of  what  would  lie  the  consequence 
should  some  tremendous  deposit  of  diamonds  be 
laid  bare  ;  for  we  are  not  bound  to  suppose  that 
these  precious  crystals  of  carbon  are  everywhere  so 
sparsely  scattered  over  the  earth’s  surface  as  to 
render  the  quest  one  of  patience  and  difficulty. 
Imagine,  for  instance ,  some  pebbly  mountain  stream, 
whose  pebbles  were  all  Koh-i-noors,  Stars  of  the 
South,  and  Great  Pitt  Diamonds  1  What  conster¬ 
nation  amongst  the  holders  of  fiimily  heirlooms, 
whose  glittering  clusters  have  been  handed  down 
frohi  generation  to  generation,  and  valued  at  so 
many  thousands  sterling,  —  what  horror  to  find 
that,  by  the  glut  in  the  market,  those  thousands 
sank  to  hundreds,  to  tens,  to  units  at  last,  or  merely 
the  value  of  the  cutting  !  That  lady  who  described 
the  wearing  of  diamonds  as  an  e.xquisite  pleasure, 
but  too  painful,  from  the  risks  incurred,  would  be 
then  able  to  wear  her  precious  jewels  in  peace. 

There  is  a  strange,  and  too  often  a  fearful 
history  attached  to  every  great  gem  of  price,  many 
of  which,  while  fla-diing  on  the  brow  of  beauty,  or 
in  some  regal  or  imperial  ornament,  are  dimmed  to 
the  thoughtful  mind  by  the  tears  shed  over  them, 
or  by  the  blood  in  which  they  have  too  often  been 
bathed.  Robbery  and  murder  have  ever  been 
mingled  with  the  stories  of  precious  gems  ;  and 
as  a  peaceful  man,  living  in  these  highly  civilized 
times,  I  have  more  than  once  felt  my  life  to  be  far 
from  safe  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  in  the  little 
black  leathern  case  I  carried,  or  even  in  the  scrap 
of  tissue-paper  in  my  waistcoat  pocket,  I  held  so 
many  valuable  diamonds,  rubies,  or  sapphires. 

One  gets  used  to  it  in  time  ;  but  at  first  there 
is  a  strong  feeling  that  every  person  who  looks  at 
you,  or  says  a  word  about  the  weather,  is  bent 
u)X)n  murder  and  robbery.  You  live  a  solitary 
life  during  your  travels.  You  get  in  the  farthest 
corners  of  carriages.  You  would  not  ride  alone  in 
a  first  coupe  with  some  strange  traveller,  upon 
any  consideration,  even  if  that  strange  traveller 
were  a  feeble  old  woman,  since  you  would  certainly 
suppose  her  to  be  a  ruffian  in  disguise.  Elegantly 
dressed  ladies  become  swindlers’ accomplices ;  cleri¬ 
cal  gentlemen,  the  swindlers  themselves ;  and 
distrust  of  everything  and  everyboily  becomes  the 
bane  of  your  existence.  Your  wine  or  tea  seems 
to  be  drugged,  your  food  poisoned  ;  and  once,  at  a 
hotel  where  I  was  staying,  I  had  serious  thoughts 
about  giving  the  proprietor  into  custody  for  supply¬ 
ing  me  with  medicated  soap. 

I  will  not  mention  the  name  of  the  Bond  Street 
firm  with  which  I  was  some  years  ago  connected, 
but  let  it  suffice  that  their  name  was  well  known, 
and  that  the  manufacture  of  more  than  one  regal 
diadem  had  been  intrusted  to  their  skilled  work¬ 
men.  I  was  with  them  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
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years,  and  it  was  during  that  ])eri(id  that  the  inci¬ 
dent  1  am  about  to  relate  occunvd.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  the  strictest  injunctions  resi^ctinff  care, 
caution,  and  watchluluess  are  issued  to  all  the 
employees,  especially  to  those  whose  daily  business 
brings  them  inU)  contact  with  the  public  ;  and 
being  always  in  the  show-rooms  myself,  I  was  one 
of  those  in  whom  the  elders  of  the  firm  j)laced 
confidence.  The  consetpience  was,  that  Iwing  toler¬ 
ably  thoughtful,  sharp  of  eye,  and  a  good  judge  of 
gems,  I  rose  to  occupy  one  of  the  most  resjwnsible 
positions,  and  to  me  were  always  intrusted  those 
rather  delicate,  critical,  and  caution-demanding 
embassies,  where  customers  wished  for  jewels  to  be- 
sent  to  their  houst's  for  inspection. 

In  course  of  time,  a  little  feeling  of  jealousy 
sprang  up  ;  but  it  did  not  trouble  me,  for,  either 
from  extra  care,  or  from  good  fortune,  1  had  not  in 
any  single  case  l)een  the  cause  of  loss  to  my 
employers,  —  a  state  of  satisfaction  hardly  to  he 
enjoyed  by  either  of  my  brother-assistants,  so 
many,  so  ingenious,  and  so  carefully  contrived 
were,  in  those  days,  the  plans  tor  detr.uiding  the 
great  jewellers.  1  do  not  know  that  any  very  great 
improvement  has  taken  place  of  late  years  ;  but  my 
experience  is  with  the  past,  and  I  relate  accord¬ 
ingly.  In  fact,  so  many  were  the  tricks,  that  when 
a  visitor  came  to  the  show-rooms,  the  first  ques¬ 
tion  we  had  to  ask  was :  “  Is  this  a  lady  or  a 
sharj>er  ?  ” 

Very  often  the  swindlers,  or  thieves,  wei*e  easy 
to  detect ;  for  though  dressed  in  the  extreme  of 
fashion,  ami  arriving  iierhaps  in  a  brougham,  there 
would  be  some  slip  of  the  tongue  —  some  vulgarism 
—  which  would  lietray  them,-  Frequently,  a  mis¬ 
placed  h,  or  a  wrongly  applieil  verb,  has  raised 
suspicions,  which  deteatecl  a  carefully  planned 
swindle,  and  sent  the  disap|K>inted  ones  to  lament 
their  ill  success,  or  often  to  jail.  But  with  all 
care,  the  jewellers’  enemies  are  so  many,  and  their 
losses  so  heavy,  that,  in  spite  of  enormous  imifits, 
the  balance-sheets  at  the  end  of  the  year  are  not  so 
satisfactory  as  is  supposed  fiir  those  who  follow  this 
artistic  business.  2\ow  a  well-dressed  couple  would 
come  and  hmk  at  some  rings,  turn  them  over  for  half 
an  hour,  and  then  leave,  declaring  that  there  was 
noclung  to  suit ;  when  perhai)8  before,  more  often 
after,  their  departure,  one  or  two  valuable  gems 
have  been  missed,  —  taken  no  one  could  tell  how. 
Twice  over,  assistants  allowed  jewels  to  be  taken 
into  the  next  room,  at  some  hotel,  to  show  a  sick 
lady,  and  came  back  ruefully  to  announce  the  sick, 
as  well  as  the  sound,  lady  had  disa))peured.  Times 
out  of  number,  ring,  chain,  or  bracelet  has  been 
snatched  from  counter  or  table ;  once  such  a  thing 
hap|>ened  when  I  was  in  waiting,  but  a  presented 
]ustol  8top})ed  the  marauder  Ix-fore  he  reache<l  the 
door  —  a  door  already  bolted  by  the  porter;  and 
my  friend  was  committed  for  trial,  and  afterwards 
trail siwrted.  One  select  company  of  visitors  pur¬ 
chased  goods  to  the  amount  of  nine  hundred 
{wunds,  when  the  gentleman  of  the  party  wrote  a 
check  on  the  spot  for  the  itmount,  —  Drummonds 
of  Chiiring  Cross  being  his  bankers,  —  but  as  I 
objected  to  the  jewels  being  taken  away  until  the 
check  was  honored,  I  was  courteously  told  to  send 
them  to  Morley’s  Hotel,  and  half  sorry  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  show  the  distrust,  I  bowed  the  distinguished 
customers  out. 

“  Here,  Johnson,”  I  said  to  one  of  our  men,  “  run 
down  at  once  to  Driunmonds,  and  present  this 
check ;  take  a  cab.” 


In  half  an  hom*  Johnson  was  back  with  the 
check  branded  with  the  words  “  No  effects.” 


I  received  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  head  of 
our  firm  sifter  that,  and  returned  honm  at  nioht 
wearing  a  veiy  handsome  gold  watc'h.  “  A  reward 
for  your  shrewdness,”  said  the  old  gentleman, 
clapping  me  on  the  shoulder.  “  You  ’ll  be  in  die 
firm  vet,  Willis,  that  you  will.” 

“  1  liojHi  I  mav,”  1  thought,  as  I  went  home  that 
night ;  but  the  happy  consummation  never  arrived, 
since  I  was  but  mortal,  and,  like  other  men,  liable 
to  be  deceived ;  though,  upon  maturer  considera¬ 
tion,  I  don’t  think  I  was  very  well  used. 

I  was  seated  one  d.ay  busily  examining  some 
stones  which  were  to  be  reset  for  the  Countess  of 
Maraschino,  when  the  principal  came  softly  in. 

“  Link  those  up,  WiUis,”  he  said,  ”  and  go  and 
attend  to  those  parties  in  the  front  show-room. 
Tltonias  is  with  them,  and  I  don’t  half  like  thvir 
looks.” 

I  hurried  into  the  show-room  to  relieve  Mr. 
Thomas  of  his  task,  which  he  gave  up  with  a  verr 
bad  grace,  and  proceeded  to  listen  to  the  dcroani 
of  a  tall  lady  and  gentleman  in  black,  both  of  whom 
wore  respirators,  and  spoke  in  low,  husky  voiens, 
Hie  gentleman  looked  very  pale  and  ill,  and  the 
ladv  was  very  closely  veiled  as  to  the  iqipcr  part 
of  her  face  ;  but  upon  my  a])pi"oach  she  threw  up 
her  fall,  and  displayed  the  bright  bold  eyes  ofi 
very  hivndsome  woman. 

“  Don’t  look  suspicious,”  I  thought,  a.s  I  evaded 
the  glance  diivcted  at  me ;  for  our  rule  is  not  to 
look  at  eyes,  lint  hands,  —  or  rather  fingers,  wliioh 
sometimes  turn  out  to  be  light.  In  this  case,  though, 
the  lady’s  were  hien  fiantce,  and  the  gentleman’s 
thin,  white,  and  soft,  —  an  invaliil’s  hands,  in  fact,  | 
and  I  proceeded  to  listen  to  their  demands. 

“  Well,  Lilia,  what ’s  it  to  he? ”  said  the  gcntle- 


“  I  thought  you  had  decided,  love,”  was  the  re¬ 
ply.  “  Something  siiiqilc,  and  not  too  expensive 
now,  whatever  we  may  decide  uiion  hereafter.  Why 
not  keep  to  what  you  said,  —  a  bracelet,  or  a  ] 
cross  ?  ”  ) 

“  Well,  show  me  some  bracelets,”  the  gentleman 
said.  “  We  do  not  want  anything  of  high  price, 
but  something  jirctty,  light,  and  suited  for  a  young 
lady  of  eighteen,  alnnit  to  be  married.” 

I  proceeded  to  open  case  after  case  of  bracelets 
of  all  iirices,  from  ten  to  five  hundred  guineas  each; 
but  though  they  were  fastidious  and  hard  to  please, 

I  was  IkuukI  to  confess  that  the  lady’s  taste  was 
excellent,  and  that  the  gentleman  was  no  mean 


connoisseur  iii  gems. 

“  I  rather  like  that,”  said  the  gentleman  at  last,  j 
selecting  a  very  pretty  but  slight  bracelet,  set  with 
a  sapphire,  surrounded  by  jiearls.  “  What  is  the 
price  ?  ” 

“  That  is  sixty  guineas,”  I  said.  j 

“  Ye.s  it’s  pretty  enough,”  said  the  lady;  “hut  | 
not  sufficiently  gootl.”  i 

“  You  mean  not  valuable  enough,”  said  the  gen¬ 
tleman  :  “  but  you  know  the  old  proverb  about  the 
gift-horse.  Lucille  will  not  study  the  value,  dejienJ 
upon  it;  and,  lie.-^itles,  I  don’t  see  anything  J  like 
half  so  well.” 

“  Have  it  then,  dear,”  wivs  the  reply ;  and  then, 
dlixctly  after,  “  Ah,  what  a  sweet  cross !  ”  ex- 
claiuicil  the  lady,  looking  at  an  enamel  and  gold 
ornament  lying  in  a  case,  —  and  which  I  immedi¬ 
ately  ojiened,  for  I  must  confess  I  had  almost  for¬ 
gotten  our  principal’s  suspicions. 
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“  It  i*  a  sweet  little  thin"  I  ”  exclaimed  the  lady, 
examinin';  the  cross  ;  “  such  a  fine  pearl,  too,  in  the 
centre.  1  should  like  it.” 

“  \Miat,  to  give  to  Lucille  ?  ”  said  the  gentleman, 
smiling. 

«  No ;  of  course  not.  I  fancied  it  myself.” 

“  My  dear  Lilia,  this  is  not  a  linendraper’s  shop,” 
said  the  gentleman  with  a  shrug,  and  then  there  was 
a  smile  and  a  whisjHjr  between  them. 

“  What  is  the  price  of  the  cross  ?  ”  said  the  gen¬ 
tleman  at  last. 

“  Fifty  guineas,”  I  said. 

“  It  seems  a  good  deal  for  so  small  an  ornament,” 
said  the  gentleman,  turning  and  re-turning  the 
cross;  but  I  explained  that  the  size  of  the  jx-arls 
increased  its  value ;  and  after  a  little  hesitation,  he 
decided  to  take  it,  when  I  saw  that  lu“  was  re¬ 
warded  by  a  quiet  pressiuo  of  the  hand  from  his 
companion,  whose  eyes  then  met  mine  almost  mirth¬ 
fully  for  a  moment. 

“  You  ’re  a  nice  creature,  I  exj)cct,”  muttered  I 
to  myself ;  *•  coax  him  out  of  evervthing  you  fancy, 
and  then  laugh  ui  your  sleeve.”  But  my  eyes  were 
wanted  to  guard  the  valuable  assortment  of  jewelry 
displayed,  and  they  were  back  the  next  instant  to 
business. 

“  Where  can  I  send  these,  sir  ?  ”  I  inquired. 

“  Ah !  we  ’ll  take  them,”  said  the  laily  ;  “  we 
will  not  trouble  you  to  send.” 

I  explained  that  it  would  be  no  trouble,  but  they 
held  to  their  determination ;  and  upon  payment  be¬ 
ing  requested,  the  gentleman  drew  out  a  check¬ 
book,  asked  for  pen  and  ink,  and  wn)te  a  check 
for  one  hundred  and  ten  guineas  upon  a  small  city 
bank. 

Now  it  was  that  my  lips  became  a  little  tighter, 
and  1  felt  that  the  principal  had  had  some  cause  for 
his  suspicions;  and  thoroughly  on  my  guard,  I  took 
the  check,  and  explained  that  it  was  a  nile  of  the 
establishment  that  goods  should  not  be  delivered 
until  after  a  check  had  been  presented. 

“  All.  quite  right,  quite*  right,”  said  the  gentleman 
quietly,  and  without  displaying  the  slighU'st  annoy¬ 
ance.  “  I  can  easily  suppose  that  you  are  obliged 
to  be  careful.” 

Hut  the  lady  looked  angry,  and  returned  my  bow 
very  distantly  as  I  ushered  them  out,  having  jirom- 
ised  to  send  the  purchases  on  to  the  fashionable  ho¬ 
tel —  Moore’s,  in  Brook  Street  —  at  which  they 
were  staying. 

“  All  a  larce,  but  well  carried  out,”  1  said  to  the 
principal  as  he  came  up  to  me,  and  I  showed  him 
the  check  and  the  card  giA  en  me,  bearing  the  name 
“Mr.  II.  Ellistou  Ross,”  and  in  pencil,  “Moore’s 
Hotel.”  “  But  we  ’ll  send  the  check  all  the  same. 
Here,  Johnson.” 

'fhe  principal  shnigged  his  shoulders :  and  as 
Johnson  came  up  to  where  I  was  careftilly  running 
over  the  various  items  of  jewelry,  to  see  that  noth¬ 
ing  had  lx*en  stolen,  I  gave  him  the  check,  and  he 
went  cityward. 

To  my  great  satisfaction,  all  was  right :  not  a 
jewel  mis.sing,  an<l  the  purchased  cases  lying  by  me. 
Suddenly,  a  cold  chill  shot  through  me.  Had  they 
contrived  to  abstrac't  the  contents?  I  tore  the  lit¬ 
tle  morocco  boxes  open ;  but,  no  —  all  was  correct. 
Cross  and  bracelet  lay  upon  their  white  velvet  beds ; 
and  so  far,  everything  wuis  perfectly  satisfactory. 
If  they  were  swindlers,  we  had  escaped;  and  I  be¬ 
gan  to  wonder  whether  I  should  get  another  invita¬ 
tion  to  dinner,  a  chain  for  my  watch,  and  be  told 
that  I  was  a  step  nearer  to  the  junior  j)artnorship. 


To  our  intense  astonishment,  though,  at  an  hour’s 
end,  Johnson  returned  smiling. 

“  All  right,  sir,”  he  said. 

“  Why,  you  don’t  mean  —  ” 

“  All  right,  sir,”  he  said.  “  Check  cashed  in  an 
instant :  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds,  ten  shillings.” 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  two  little 
eases  were  sent  immediately  to  the  hotel,  and  a 
discussion  followed  respecting  unnecessary  suspicion, 
and  how  very  often  it  happened  that  swindlers 
passed  imnoticed,  while  honest  people  were  sus- 
jiected. 

POACHING  ON  MONT  BLANC  A  DOZEN 
YEARS  AGO. 

After  spending  one  of  the  hottest  July  days 
that  I  can  remember  in  roaming  about  the  gardens 
and  galleries  of  Versailles,  I  returned  to  Paris  in 
time  to  dine  with  an  old  friend  and  start  in  his  com¬ 
pany  by  the  night  mail  to  Dijon  and  Dole  on  oiu* 
way  to  Geneva.  At  4.30  a.  m.  we  were  stepping  in¬ 
to  the  malle-poste  which  in  1857  afforded  the  swift¬ 
est  means  of  re.oching  our  destination.  The  little 
vehicle  could  only  take  three  passengers,  but  was 
urged  along  all  day  at  the  full  speed  of  foiu*  horses, 
which  were  never  allowed  to  walk  even  in  the  steep¬ 
est  parts  of  the  ascent.  Now  I  am  not  going  to  act 
the  part  of  a  Conservative  lau/falor  teinjiori.s  acti,  so 
far  as  to  deny  the  advantages  of  railways  over 
coaches  in  general ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  as¬ 
serting  that  those  who  now  wriggle  over  the  rails 
through  dark  tunnels  and  profundities  from  Amb^ 
rieux  to  Geneva  can  have  no  kind  of  conception  of 
the  marvellous  treat  which  awaited  those  who  ap- 
pro-ached  it  over  the  summit  of  the  Jura.  Our  on¬ 
ly  companion  was  a  very  agreeable  and  cultivated 
Frenchman,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  prefet  of  the 
department  through  which  we  were  passing.  From 
Les  Rousses  tlie  horses  were  kejit  at  an  ambling 
trot  up  the  long  slopes  of  the  mountain :  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  country  was  very  dull  and  monotonous, 
but  we  could  see  that  we  bail  attained  a  considera¬ 
ble  height ;  presently  the  gentle  trot  upwards  was 
exchanged  tor  full  speed,  and  our  French  friend 
said,  “  Regardez  maintenant,  vous  allez  voir  quelque 
chose.” 

Tlie  preffet  was  right.  We  flew  round  a  corner, 
and  in  an  instant  saw,  as  it  were  by  enchantment,  a 
new  and  more  beautitul  world.  The  whole  Lake  of 
Geneva,  with  its  more  than  fifty  miles  of  length,  lay 
stretched  out  before  us  and  beneath  a  vast  crescent 
of  sky-blue  shining  under  the  cloudless  canopy  of 
heaven.  At  our  feet  were  the  green  slopes  and  pic- 
turesipie  villages  through  which  lay  the  remainder 
of  our  road;  and,  far  across  the  lake,  high  above 
the  intervening  ranges  of  Savoy,  Mont  Blanc  and 
his  attendant  peaks  rose  in  sjMjtless  beauty  through 
the  deep  blue  sky. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  have  I  ever  seen  so  sud¬ 
den  a  transition  from  absolute  dulness  to  inde¬ 
scribable  pertection ;  but  as  the  railroad  keeps  far 
away,  it  is  highly  probable  that  what  we  saw  will 
never  more  lie  beheld  by  the  sjieed-loving  genera¬ 
tion  of  tourists.  With  a  sensation  as  of  having 
seen  heaven  opened  before  our  eyes,  we  rapidly 
descended  to  Geneva  and  arrived  there  at  four 
o’elo<*k. 

Mont  Blanc  was  our  destination,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  evening  found  us  at  Chamouni,  where  we  were 
welcomed  as  old  friends  at  the  Hotel  de  Londres 
by  M.  Edouard  Tairraz  and  his  good-tempered 
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wife.  The  H6U“1  d’An^leterre  had  not  yet  flaunted 
its  banners  and  its  balconies  over  the  surrounding 
buildings :  and  comparative  simplicity  was  the  order 
of  the  day.  But  amidst  this  comparative  simplic¬ 
ity  there  existt'd  one  enormity  which  we  were  re¬ 
solved  to  resist :  the  extortionate  tariff  and  tyran¬ 
nical  code  of  the  guides  cried  aloud  for  redress,  and 
we  had  come  widi  the  secret  purpose  of  striking 
at  least  one  blow  at  the  system,  and  anticipated 
no  small  amusement  from  the  attempt.  The 
guides  had  established  a  kind  of  trade’s  union 
in  its  most  objectionable  form ;  good  and  bad 
were  all  equally  inscribed  on  the  roll,  and  those 
who  wantea  their  services  must  take  them  in  or¬ 
der  as  they  came.  It  was  of  no  avail  to  plead  old 
acquaintance  with  one  whom  you  knew  by  past 
experience  to  be  in  everj-  way  a  supt'rior  man ;  in 
vain  did  the  best  men  complain  that  their  better 
education,  their  greater  linguistic  or  scientific 
knowledge  was  tlirown  away  :  they  were  all  levelled 
by  the  oMurate  roll,  and  you  must  take  whoever 
was  pointed  out  by  that  detested  document.  The 
men  who  could  thus  tyrannize  over  one  another  and 
over  the  public  in  one  way  could  of  course  do  so  in 
other  ways,  and  they  established  a  system  of  charges 
which  was  outrageous  enough  to  be  ridiculous  if  it 
had  not  been  tcM  annoying  to  laugh  at.  By  this 
Draconian  code  every  traveller  who  wished  to  go  up 
Mont  Blanc  was  obliged  to  take  tour  guides,  and  if 
the  i)arty  consisted  of  two  or  three  friends  they 
must  take  eight  or  a  dozen  guides  as  the  case  might 
be.  Eight  of  these  men  received  one  hundred 
francs,  so  that  eveiy-  traveller  had  to  pay  £  16  to 
begin  with,  besides  e.xtravagant  charges  for  feeding 
the  party  and  numerous  extras  which  were  sure  to 
be  tacked  on  at  the  end.  On  the  whole  it  may  be 
considered  that  £  25  apiece,  the  usual  total,  was 
rather  a  large  payment  for  a  couple  of  days’  amuse¬ 
ment  in  the  ascent  of  what  is,  after  all,  the  easiest  of 
the  very  high  mountains  of  the  Alps :  at  all  events, 
it  was  eight  times  as  much  as  we  had  paid  in  the 
previous  year  for  the  much  more  difficult  ascent  of 
Monte  Rosa.  We  knew  that  a  party  of  ])lucky 
Englishmen  had  lately  discovered  a  new  route  from 
St.  Gervais,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  without  the  assistance  of  guides  beyond 
the  top  of  the  Aiguille  du  Gofite.  Tire  regulations 
of  Chamouni  were  not  binding  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Gervais ;  but  we  wished  to  do  something  to¬ 
wards  bringing  the  old  route  more  \vitliin  the  reach 
of  the  aspiring  public,  especially  on  account  of  the 
great  advantages  offered  by  the  hut  of  the  Grands 
Millets  over  the  cold  and  dreary  halting-place  up¬ 
on  the  somewhat  formidable  Aiguille. 

We  spent  the  first  day  in  a  leisurely  ascent  of  the 
Brevent,  which  enabled  us  to  study  “  the  monarch  ” 
for  several  hours  with  our  telescopes,  and  gave  our 
legs  the  first  stretching  after  a  long  imprisonment  in 
London.  'The  next  day  we  increased  the  good  effect 
upon  our  own  limbs,  and  saved  two  Americans  a 
certain  number  of  francs  by  undertaking  to  be  their 
amateur  guides  to  the  Jardin.  Tliis  was  good  jirac- 
tice,  and  we  then  began  the  pre[)arations  for  our 
main  undertaking. 

A  man  named  Bossoney  held  what  in  diplomatic 
language  would  be  called  the  portfolio  of  guide-chef; 
that  is  to  say,  he  sat  behind  a  table  in  a  little  room 
called  the  Bureau  des  Guides,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  the  perpetual  study  of  the  book  of  the  roll,  like 
Buddha  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own 
perfections.  He  was  a  hard  man,  one  who  would 
tike  to  reap  without  sowing;  and  we  knew  that 


poaching  in  his  preserves  would  be  considered  an 
unpardonable  offence.  Nevertheless,  the  thing  was 
to  be  done ;  and,  as  Englishmen  are  rightlv  taught 
to  study  the  means  by  which  their  forefathers  ob¬ 
tained  liberty,  so  ought  the  rising  generation  of 
mountaineers  to  know  and  appreciate  the  difficulties 
gone  through  by  their  predecessors  before  the  com¬ 
plete  establishment  of  the  right  by  which  they  are 
now  enabled  to  break  their  necks  as  they  please,  and 
in  such  company  as  they  maj-  select  for  themselves. 

We  knew  that  any  revelation  of  a  wish  to  ascend 
Mont  Blanc  accompanied  by  any  amount  of  suppli- 
cation  would  be  perfectly  useless  with  M.  Bossoney; 
we  theretbre  had  recourse  to  subtlety  and  throwing  ! 
dust  in  his  tyrannical  eyes.  We  walked  quietly  in-  [ 
to  the  lion’s  den  with  a  “  Bonjour,  Monsieur  Bosso-  ; 
ney.”  “  Bonjour,  messieurs,”  he  replied.  ! 

vVe  proceeded  to  tell  him  we  had  an  idea  of  go-  ! 
ing  to  the  Grands  Mulcts,  but  we  had  heard  that  the  I 
tariff  was  higher  than  we  liked  paying  — 

**  Fala  would  I  climb,  but  that  I  fear  to  pay.'* 

He  told  us,  as  we  knew  well  enough,  that  we  ^ 
must  have  four  guides  between  us,  and  pay  them 
forty  francs  each.  “  But,  my  dear  Monsieur  Bos¬ 
soney,  you  know  we  have  both  had  some  expe-  ; 
rience  of  the  high  mountains ;  we  have  both  m^e 
the  ascent  of  the  great  and  terrible  Monte  Ross; 
surely  you  will  allow  us  to  make  such  an  expedi¬ 
tion  us  that  to  the  Grands  Mulets  with  a  smaller 
number  of  guides  than  if  we  were  raw  novices  who 
had  never  been  beyond  the  Montanvert.” 

We  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  the  winds. 

The  inexorable  Bossoney  replied  that  such  was  the 
rei}lement,  and  though  he  might  perhaps  have 
wished  if  possible  to  make  an  exception  in  our 
favor,  yet  there  was  nothing  but  to  submit.  It  wai 
like  the  Mussulman  repeating,  “  'ITiere  is  but  one 
God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet.”  Pretending 
to  be  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  his  reasoning, 
we  shifted  our  ground  and  asked  who  would  be  the 
guides  whom  the  tender  mercies  of  the  i*oll  would 
intrust  with  our  preservation.  lie  saw  that  we 
were  knocking  under,  and,  with  a  gracious  smile 
upon  his  unprepossessing  face,  he  looked  into  the 
mystic  scroll,  and  informed  us  that  the  favored 
individuals  would  be  Zacharie  Cachat,  Jean-Pierre 
Payot,  Michel  Simond,  and  Pierre-Tobie  Simond. 

It  so  chanced  that  my  companion  hail  on  a  former 
occasion  lieen  satisfied  with  the  last  of  these  men, 
and  I  knew  by  repute  that  Cachat  was  one  of  the 
best  men  in  Chamouni.  So  we  submitted  with 
ajiparent  reluctance,  and  said  something  corre¬ 
sponding  to  “  what  must  be,  must.” 

I'he  next  tiling  to  be  done  was  to  order  Zac-ha- 
rie  Cachat,  as  the  leading  man,  to  come  to  the 
hotel  for  instructions  for  the  moirow.  For  tear  of 
anything  going  wrong,  we  took  good  care  not  to 
let  M.  Edouard,  the  landlord,  have  an  inkling  of 
our  scheme ;  and  even  the  faithful  Auguste  Balmat, 
though  an  independent  friend,  was  kept  in  equally 
total  darkness.  In  due  time  Cachat  was  confronted 
in  the  bureau  of  the  hotel  with  ourselves  and  M. 
Edouard,  who  was  in  his  normal  state  of  slight  con¬ 
fusion,  arising  from  a  superabundance  of  cham¬ 
pagne.  He  was  alive  to  business,  but  he  preferred 
that  his  wife  should  sit  down  at  the  desk  and  do 
duty  as  scribe. 

Hearing  that  our  intention  was  to  go  to  the 
Grands  Mulets  next  day,  and  to  take  a  fitting 
amount  of  food  for  the  occasion,  he  looked  very 
solemn ;  and,  waving  his  hand  witli  much  dignity 
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you  in  a  moment  what  should  bo  done  ;  follow  my 
advice,  and  neither  the  jrentleinen  nor  ourselves 
will  have  to  pay  fines.  Vorez  done  1  We  are 
seven  men  in  all.  is  it  not  so  ?  Two  {lontlomen, 
four  jiuides,  and  one  jx)rter.  Well,  my  friends,  sii])- 
pos«‘  that  one  guide  remains  at  the  Grands  Mulcts  to 
keep  the  jKtrter  company,  while  the  two  gentlemen 
and  the  other  three  guides  go  to  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc.  Ha  1  do  you  not  see  ?  Depend  ujKm  it  that 
Bossoney  and  other  people  will  be  looking  out  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  and  with  their  telescojK-s  they  will 
count  jive  men  u|)on  the  summit,  hut  there  is  no 
telescope  in  Chamouni  that  can  make  them  see  the 
difference  between  one  man  and  another  at  such  a 
distance  as  that.  We  will  return  home  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  we  will  tell  all  the  world  that  one  of  the 
gentlemen  ascended  the  mountain  in  company  with 
the  full  number  of  four  guides,  but  that  the  other 
gentleman  was  ill  and  remained  at  the  (irauds 
Mulcts,  with  the  porter  to  take  care  of  him.  So 
shall  we  not  h.ave  to  pay  fines  at  all.  Is  it  not  so, 
mv  friends  ?  Have  I  not  spoken  the  words  of 
wisdom  ?  ” 

The  wily  orator  “  paused  for  a  reply  ”  ;  his  prop¬ 
osition  was  received  with  the  hearty  applause  of  his 
comrades,  but  we  were  obliged  to  remark  that 
though  he  might  have  spoken  the  wonls  of  wisdom, 
they  were  certainly  not  the  words  of  truth.  We 
could  have  nothing  to  do  with  lying,  and  they  must 
boldly  take  their  chance  of  the  consequences  of  dis¬ 
covery.  Magna  eat  veritas.  Besides,  our  special 
object  was  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  rules,  and 
we  wished  to  tell  everjbody  that  we  had  proved  it 
by  making  a  successful  expedition  without  olieying 
them.  Another  very  suHicient  reason  tor  rejecting 
the  old  fellow’s  jiroposal  was  the  recollection  that 
Bossoney,  in  spite  of  other  short-comings,  was  not 
such  a  fool  as  to  believe  the  story.  It  would  have 
been  very  dilficult  for  myself  and  my  friend  to  de¬ 
cide  who  should  plav  the  part  of  the  malade  im- 
aginaire,”  tor  Mont  'Blanc  puts  a  brand  as  of  a  red- 
hot  iron  upon  the  faces  of  those  who  invade  his 
noble  head. 

The  little  congress  broke  up  in  a  very  happy 
frame  of  mind;  we  had  .all  made  up  our  minds  to 
ascend  the  mountain,  and  we  felt  that  the  delight  of 
the  expedition  would  be  doubled  by  its  illegality. 
Everybody  knows  that  “  stolen  joys  are  sweetest.” 
So  the  knapsacks  and  the  fagots  were  picked  up 
again  from  their  stony  bed,  a  rickety  ladder  was 
found  and  dragged  forth  from  its  usual  hiding-place 
under  the  Pierre  de  rEchelle,  and  away  we  went 
across  the  glacier.  It  was  in  a  terribly  torn  and 
broken  condition,  and  a  novice  would  h.ave  been 
puzzled  as  to  how  he  should  get  upon  it  at  .all ;  a 
series  of  vast  blocks  and  melting  pinnacles  of  ice 
at  the  edge  of  the  glacier  seemed  to  sep.arate  us  from 
the  smoother  region  beyond ;  but  Cachat  soon  solved 
the  problem  by  marching  up  to  one  of  the  thinnest 
of  the  obstructions,  in  which  the  melting  process  had 
formed  a  sort  of  central  window.  Tliis  was  widened 
by  a  few  blows  from  his  axe,  and  we  safely  passed 
through  this  eye  of  an  ice-needle,  which  led  us  to 
the  well-known  and  magnificent  route  across  the 
glacier.  We  were  sometimes  picking  our  way  along 
a  white  ridge  with  a  deep  blue  chasm  on  each  side 
of  us,  beautiful  to  behold;  sometimes  scrambling 
among  blocks  of  ice  at  the  bottom  of  a  crevasse 
into  which  thev  had  tumbled,  and  looking  c.aretully 
upward  to  see  if  any  more  were  ready  to  follow  their 
example  and  alight  upon  our  heads ;  finiilly,  when 
all  otner  means  of  progression  failed,  we  ha<l  to  ap- 


jieal  to  the  ladder  as  the  only  means  of  clearing  an 
otlierwise  impassable  obstruction. 

So  far,  so  good.  ITie  scrambling  was  to  us  only 
an  additional  charm  in  the  day’s  adventure,  but  a 
far  more  serious  difficulty  was  suggested  by  the  ap. 
pearance  of  the  weather.  Wild,  ugly  clouds,  which 
at  first  contented  themselves  with  sailing  far  over 
our  heads,  began  now  to  show  unmistakable  sitnu 
of  coming  to  close  quarters ;  and  presently  we  found 
ourselves  pelted  by  an  unmerciful  mixture  of  hail 
and  rain. .  Tlie  hail,  however,  was  a  good  symptom: 
in  a  short  time  the  air  grew  cooler  and  brighter; 
and  as  we  labored  uj>  the  last  snow  slopes  to  the 
hut  upon  the  Grands  Mulcts,  we  could  see  the  rai^ 
drops  on  the  edge  of  the  roof  glittering  like  diamonds 
in  the  restored  sunshine.  The  sunset  was  glorions, 
as  the  sky  was  by  that  time  perfectly  clear.  Of  the 
thousands  who  have  watched  from  below  the  mai;- 
nificent  sj)ectacle  of  tieparting  day  among  the  hijli 
Alps,  comjtarativ  cly  few  can  have'  experienced  the 
sensation  of  forming,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  nsy- 
tinted  picture.  It  is,  however,  an  experience  well 
worth  the  making.  The  sun  was  still  above  the 
horizon  lor  us,  while  the  shades  of  evening  were  fast 
closing  around  Chamouni  in  the  depths  of  6,500 
feet  below  the  wild  rocks  where  we  were  sitting. 
Presently  the  sun  made  its  last  grand  expiring  d 
fort  ;  the  gloom  beneath  us  increased,  but  our  any 
perch  was  glowing  with  deep  rosy  light,  and  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  more  marvellous  than  the  contrast  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  dull  gray  upon  one  side  of  every  iwt 
and  the  flush  which  warmed  the  other  side  with 
transcendent  glory, 

llie  dark  shadow  crept  up  the  mountain  toward* 
our  feet ;  extinguishing  the  last  'glow  upon  the 
Grands  ^Inlets,  it  passed  upw.ards  to  the  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  night  of  death  ndgned 
upon  the  cold  white  mountain.  I  know  of  few 
things  so  deeply  impressive  as  the  sudil»*n  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  red  glow  uix)n  _  a  lotW  mountain  U 
sunset  to  the  ghastly  white  which  immediately  soc- 
cceds  it ;  it  is  painfully  suggestive  of  the  stronj 
man  subdued  by  him  who  rides  ujwn  the*  pale 
horse. 

Well,  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead ;  one  day  wi* 
gone,  and  we  hail  not  much  time  to  prepare  for  the 
next,  which  we  naturally  expected  would  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  exciting  in  our  lives. 
Le  jour  ext  niort.  Vive  le  jour!  We  jrrepared 
supjver  ill  the  hut  after  a  very  primitive  fashion ;  a 
fire  was  already  burning  in  the  little  stove,  over 
which  was  an  iron  bowl,  stuffed  full  with  snow  as  a 
prclimin.'iry  to  soup.  We  and  our  guides  s.at  upon 
the  floor,  doing  justice  to  the  landlortl’s  cold  meat 
and  chickens,  and  throwing  at  intervals  into  the 
I  seething  caldron,  not  exactly  “  liver  of  blasphem¬ 
ing  Jew,”  but  goodlv  drumsticks,  with  lumps  rf 
mutton  and  bread.  Somebody  suggested  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  wine,  and  a  bottle  of  Beaujolais  was  instant¬ 
ly  poured  into  the  broth,  tn  due  time  this  r.ither 
singular  mixtui’e  was  boiled  into  a  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable  nightcap,  and  I  doubt  if  any  jiroduction 
of  the  Palais-Royal  was  ever  more  thoroughly  cn- 
joved.  'Phe  stars  were  shining  in  fullest  sjilendor 
when  we  tixik  a  last  peep'at  the  weather ;  and  the 
moon,  though  hidden  from  us  by  the  intervening 
masses  of  the  Monts  Maudits,  lighted  up  the  oppo¬ 
site  Dome  du  Gofitd  like  a  wall  of  silver.  About 
half  past  nine  o’clock  we  lay  down  upon  the  boards 
with  knapsacks  for  our  pillows;  one  guide  at  a 
time  sitting  up  to  whittle  at  the  sticks  and  feed  the 
fire. 
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Under  the  combined  influences  of  hard  beds  and  Pa.ssa<ie,  and  complete  the  ttmr  by  returning  down 
excitement,  neither  I  nor  my  companion  contrived  the  Mur  de  la  Cote  and  the  Corridor, 
to  (^et  a  moment  of  sleep.  VVe  knew,  however,  that  The  greater  part  of  our  provisions  were  here  left 
a  <'oo<l  deal  of  rest  and  strength  is  derived  from  the  l)ehiud  in  knapsacks,  only  a  small  store  for  a  treat 
mere  fact  of  lying  still,  listening  to  the  guides  break-  being  taken  with  us  to  the  summit.  We  went 
lag  up  wood  and  snoring  alternately  by  the  weird  straight  across  the  Grand  Plateau  in  a  line  for  the 
light  of  our  little  fire.  At  last  our  chief  cook  gave  mountain,  and  soon  began  a  steady  climb  up  a 
vent  to  a  snore  of  such  astonishing  and  almost  sii-  slope  of  firm  snow.  Tlie  inclination  was  at  first 
]H‘rhuman  force  that  with  one  loud  laugh  all  the  moderate,  but  it  soon  became  steeper,  and  the  com- 
rest  of  the  party  gave  up  the  j)retenee  of  sleep,  fortable  snow  was  e.xchanged  for  so  hartl  a  surface 
and,  finding  that  midnight  was  near  at  hand,  began  that  stej)-cutting  was  necessary.  Before  long  the 
to  prepare  for  departure.  slo])e  grew  steeper,  the  ice  hanler ;  we  had  to  make 

Coffee  and  eggs  were  cooked,  long  woollen  gai-  iniieh  deeper  steps  for  safety,  and  began  to  think 
ters  were  produced,  and  the  lantern  was  set  in  order  of  old  saws  about  the  unprofitableness  of  short 
among  many  a  lively  jest  about  our  enemy  Bossoney,  cuts.  The  jirogress  was  slow,  and  hours  were  pass- 
who  was  slumbering  in  the  valley,  and,  tike  charity,  ing ;  still,  whenever  we  raised  our  heads,  there 
thinking  no  evil  as  to  what  might  lie  taking  jilact^  were  the  same  vast  blocks  of  ice  about  the  summit 
so  far  above  his  head.  About  half  past  twelve  of  the  Rochers  Rouges,  looking  scarcely  nearer  or 
evorvtliing  was  ready  :  one  by  one  we  filed  out  of  larger  than  when  we  had  selected  them  as  land- 
the  hut,  fastened  together  about  three  yards  apart  marks  fW>m  the  plain  below.  At  length,  however, 
by  the  rope  round  our  waists,  the  first  man  cany-  we  approiichetl  the  base  of  an  enormous  buttress  of 
ing  the  lantern  and  keening  a  sharp  look-out  for  ice  which  presented  a  |)er|)endicular  wall  of  glisten- 
crevasses.  'file  search  became  very  interesting  ing  blue  to  the  height  of  neiwly  100  feet.  We  had 
now  and  then,  when  near  the  base  of  the  Dome  we  calculated  on  being  able  to  pass  to  the  left  of  this 
found  ourselves  among  cavernous  clefts  imperfectly  splendid  obstacle,  and  steps  were  accordingly  cut 
covered  with  snow,  and  requiring  some  care  to  avoid  slantingly,  with  great  care,  up  the  surface  of  a 
what  would  at  all  events  have  been  a  disagreeable  slojie  which  we  found  with  a  good  instrument  to 
smothering  in  the  cold  hours  of  the  morning.  We  h.ave  an  inclination  of  60°.  As  the  guides,  how- 
passisl  steadily  upwanls  to  the  Petit  Plateau,  hur-  ever,  km^w  no  more  than  we  did  of  the  route  we 
rieiUy  crossed  the  debris  of  fresh  avalanches  of  ice  weie  taking,  it  was  less  surprising  than  disappoint- 
fromthc  sc'racs  of  the  Di'ime,  and  about  tour  o’clock  ing  to  find  on  laboriously  reaching  the  left  corner 
found  ourselves  among  the  vast  sublimities  of  the  that  we  were  cut  off  from  that  side  by  inaccessible 
Grand  Plateau  just  as  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  iirofundities  of  ice.  Meanwhile  a  severe  north  wind 
full  in  front  of  us  was  tinged  with  tlie  first  touches  bad  lieen  rapidly  increasing,  and  most  of  us  bi-gan 
of  that  glorious  rose-color  wliich  generally  promises  to  feel  the  bitterness  of  severe  cold  in  a  situation 
a  successful  day.  It  was  a  moment  of  the  purest  where  it  was  impossible  to  quicken  our  movements 
delight.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  choosing  a  or  to  trust  our  feet  out  of  the  steps.  Cachat  him- 
place  for  our  temporaiy  camp ;  we  were  on  a  huge  self  seemed  particularly  suffering  and  anxious, 
plain  of  spotless  snow,  in  as  firm  and  excellent  con-  However,  as  all  progress  was  cut  off  on  (he  left,  we 
dition  as  could  be  desired.  So  down  went  knap-  were  comiielled  to  turn  to  the  right,  and  he  began 
sacks,  and  squatting  round  them  in  a  ring,  we  pro-  to  make  tbe  best  of  the  way. 

cecded  to  breakfast  upon  part  of  their  contents.  I’he  situation  was  jieeuliar,  and  rather  calculated 
The  pipe  of  contemplation  followed,  during  which  totry  the  nerves  ofa  man  who  knew  that  he  was  li'ost- 
we  leisurely  looked  over  the  work  before  us.  How  ,  bitten  and  falling  below  the  mark.  He  led  the  way, 
magnificently  rose  the  mountain,  still  five  thou-  hoping  to  warm  himself  by  the  hard  work  of  cut- 
sand  feet  over  our  heads,  glistening  under  the  ting  steps  horizontally  along  the  base  of  the  wall, 
deep  blue  sky,  and  now  of  certainty  witliin  imr  We  followed  him  cautiously,  all  taking  the  utmost 
gra<p !  care  of  the  rojie ;  our  lett  shoulders  touched  the 

The  whole  party  being  in  very  lively  spirits,  we  vertical  blue  ice,  while,  on  our  right  down  went  the 
began  to  think  that  as  the  cxjiedition  had  com-  slope  which,  beginning  at  an  angle  of  60°,  swept 
menced  with  illegality  it  might  as  well  conclude  witli  clean  away  to  the  Grand  Plateau,  nearly  4.000  feet 
irregularity.  Why  should  we  go  up  by  the  ordinary  beneath.  Presently  he  turned  roiincbto  me,  and 
safety-seeking  route  of  the  Corridor,  when  the  long-  asked  for  a  dro])  of  brandy  from  my  iiask.  This  1 
deserted  slopes  of  Uie  Aneien  Passage  tempted  us  gave  him,  and  he  cut  a  few  more  steps,  but  he  then 
to  the  excitement  of  following  a  track  which  we  turned  round  again  and  said  sorro^vfully,  “  Je  n’en 
heard  had  never  been  pursued  since  that  day  in  '  peux  plus.” 

1820,  when  Dr.  Hamel’s  guides  were  killed  in  at-  Payot  was  next  behind  mo  in  the  line,  so  he  went 
tempting  it  ?  What  says  Cachat  to  this  jiroposal  ?  to  the  front ;  but  it  required  all  our  care  and  stead- 
lie  makes  a  careful  observation  with  tlie  telescope,  iness  to  untie  him  from  lus  own  place  and  pass  him 
and  then  delivers  an  oracle  to  tlie  effect  that  the  forward  to  the  front  of  the  discomfited  Cachat. 
snow  up  there,  to  the  right  of  the  Rochers  Rouges,  i  Once  there,  he  soon  finished  the  task ;  we  passed 
is  in  such  good  condition  that  we  may  try  the  ex-  the  obstacle  safely  with  the  aid  of  a  few  more  steps ; 
periiuent  without  fear  of  avalanches.  Any  one  at  I  and  turning  its  corner,  soon  reached  a  moderate 
all  conversant  with  the  general  view  of  Mont  Blanc  j  sIom  which  brought  us  to  tlie  Petits  Mulcts,  a  small 
will  know  that  the  route  we  proposed  is  far  more  roc^y  point  hear  which  our  route  meets  the  ordi- 
direct  to  the  summit,  though  considerably  steeper  nary  one  from  the  Corridor.  Here  we  halted  for  a 
than  the  ordinary  one.  It  was  only  abandoneil  in  while  and  examined  the  case  of  jioor  Cachat;  he 
consequence  of  the  danger  of  avalanches  from  such  took  off  his  boots  and  stockings  and  found  both  his 
a  highly  inclined  slojic.  Little  did  we  then  care  feet  completely  frost-bitten.  He  said  he  could  go 
for  extra  steepness ;  and,  with  the  sage  Caehat’s  :  no  farther,  but  would  stay  behind  on  the  sheltered 
opinion  against  any  present  danger  from  the  state  [  side  of  the  rock,  and  rub  liis  feet  with  snow  while 
of  the  snow,  we  resolved  to  go  up  by  the  Aneien  j  we  completed  the  ascent  of  the  mountain. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


The  sky  was  now  cloudless  and  our  faces  were 
fast  bumino;  with  the  li^rht  of  a  July  sun  upon  the 
snow ;  but  the  cold  of  the  furious  north  wind  was 
terrific.  Its  penetrating  power  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  when  I  took  out  iny  thermometer 
at  this  point,  it  stood  at  12°  below  freezing-imint, 
though  it  was  in  a  wash-leather  case  and  had  been 
all  the  morning  in  the  inside  breast-pocket  of  a 
strong  coat  buttoned  close  to  my  hotly.  Leaving 
our  chief  in  the  snuggest  place  to  be  found  among 
the  rock.s,  we  pushed  upwards,  with  the  comfortable 
knowledge  that  we  had  no  further  difficulties  to  con¬ 
tend  with,  if  only  we  could  keep  ourselves  from  being 
blown  away  into  space. 

The  upper  slopes  of  Mont  Blanc  are  easy 
enough ;  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  ahead 
independently  of  one  another,  and  the  wind  was 
our  only  enemy.  My  eompanion  had  a  fur  cap 
with  sides  to  protect  his  ears  and  tie  under  his 
chin.  I  tied  my  wideawake  on  ray  head  with  a 
handkerchief ;  and  while  one  hand  held  the  alpen¬ 
stock  the  other  was  employed  to  keep  my  coat, 
waistcoat,  and  shirt  from  the  fate  of  being  scattered 
to  the  winds.  It  was  useless  to  speak  to  one  another ; 
even  a  shout  could  not  be  heard  easily  amid  the  ter¬ 
rible  noise  of  the  wind,  roaring  over  rid^'  snow 
and  driving  countless  pieces  of  detached  Ice  over 
its  hard  and  irregular  surface.  My  feet  were  per¬ 
fectly  insensible  by  reason  of  the  cold ;  but,  as  I 
was  otherwise  in  such  good  condition  as  to  feel  no 
difficulty  or  inconvenience  in  the  ascent,  I  found 
that  1  could  dispense  with  the  ordinary  use  of  my 
alpenstock  and  turn  it  to  considerable  profit  in 
another  way.  Carrying  the  friendly  pole  with  the 
iron  point  uppermost,  I  made  a  vigorous  thrust  with 
the  wooden  end  at  each  loot  as  it  came  in  turn  to 
the  front.  Tliis  is  a  device  which  I  recommend 
with  the  utmost  confidence  to  those  who  nmy  find 
themselTcs  in  similar  situations.  Small  changes 
delight  those  who  suffer  from  monotony  ;  prisoners 
love  to  watch  the  evolutions  of  a  s{)ider ;  and  so  I 
found  a  distinct  interest  in  hammering  my  own  feet 
during  the  least  agreeable  part  of  the  expedition. 
There  was  a  certain  amount  of  sport  in  the  uncer- 
tainU-  of  hitting  or  missing,  and  tfiere  was  much 
comfort  when  at  length  a  slightly  stinging  sensa¬ 
tion  announced  returning  life.  The  only  drawback 
was  that  a  few  days  afterwards  my  feet  appeared 
covered  with  bruises  to  attest  the  accuracy  of  my 
aim ;  but  amongst  communities  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  shoes  and  stockings  it  will  be 
admitted  that^uch  a  consideration  is  a  “  trifle  light 
as  air.” 

In  this  fashion  I  steadily  pushed  up  the  calotte  of 
the  mountain  till,  lifting  my  eyes  for  a  moment,  I 
found  that  no  one  was  in  front,  no  one  was  near  me. 
Looking  back,  I  was  horrified  to  sec  my  friend  some 
distance  below,  lying  on  his  back  with  the  guides 
standing  over  bim.  I  ran  down  to  him  as  fast  as  I 
could  against  the  wind,  and  was  not  a  little  glad  to 
find  that  he  was  only  suffering  from  a  sudden  fit  of 
th.at  strange  vertigo  which  is  occasionally  experi¬ 
enced  at  high  altitudes.  A  few  dropsof brandy  and  a 
few  moments’  rest  completely  restored  him  to  his  nor¬ 
mal  strength  and  activity.  tVe  made  a  vigorous  rush, 
and  presently  were  brought  to  a  standstill  by  find¬ 
ing  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  climb.  Our 
feet  were  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  our 
eyes  ranged  over  the  plains  and  mountains  of  North 
Italy.  An  attempt  to  stand  in  such  a  wind  on  the 
highest  crest  of  snow  would  have  involved  the 
probability  of  some  of  the  party  being  blown  over 


the  precipices  of  the  Peterct;  so  we  crept  can- 
tiousV  down  a  few  feet  on  the  southern  side,  and 


iously  down  a  few  feet  on  the  southern  side,  and 
Bated  ourselves  comfortably  on  the  snow.  We 


were  facing  the  sun,  and  completely  sheltered  from 
the  wind.  It  was  peace  after  the  noise  and  uproar 
of  a  battle,  —  a  battle  waged  against  the  noisiest 
and  most  turbulent  of  the  spirits  of  the  air. 

Ah  !  how'  pleasant  it  was  to  pile  arms  by  stick¬ 
ing  our  alpenstocks  into  the  snow,  to  empty  the  pro¬ 
vision-knapsacks,  and  to  sit  down  upon  them  with 
our  backs  to  the  sunny  side  of  the  dazzling  crest ! 
The  only  casualty  was  poor  Zacherie  Cachat,  whom 
we  had  been  obliged  to  leave  far  below  us,  kickinj 
his  frozen  feet  against  the  rocks.  He  had  started 
with  such  a  complete  appreciation  of  the  fun  in¬ 
volved  in  a  jwachmg  expedition,  that  we  were  vet}- 
heartily  sorry  to  miss  his  ruddy  face  when  in  the 
hour  of  triumph  we  drank  the  health  of  the  guide- 
chef  with  the  liveliest  of  ironical  cheers. 

We  fastened  the  thermometer  fivcin^  the  sun ;  hut 
though  it  was  now  ten  o’clock  on  a  moudless  July 
morning,  the  mercury  did  not  rise  above  24°  Fahr. 
during  the  half-hour  which  we  spent  upon  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  mountain.  The  terrible  vent  du  Nord 
made  itself  felt,  even  though  we  were  sheltered  from 
its  direct  violence.  Only  a  few  feet  over  our  heads  '■ 
we  could  hear  at  .«hort  intervals  the  hissing,  crack¬ 
ling  noise  caused  by  volumes  of  dry  snow  and  loose 
pieces  of  ice  being  driven  by  the  blast  in  those  long 
white  streamers  which,  seen  against  the  dark  blue 
sky,  are  described  in  the  valley  by  the  expres¬ 
sion,  “  Le  mont  Blanc  fume  sa  pipe.”  Tlie  wind 
seemed  irritated  by  our  having  escaped  from  its 
grasp,  and  by  the  gayety  and  happiness  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  our  little  party  as  we  proceeded  to  smoke 
our  pipes  also  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  snow-roof,  i 
It  began  to  throw  out  skirmishers  with  the  object  of  1 
turning  our  flank ;  and  one  of  them,  coming  round 
the  corner  with  a  savage  puff,  succeeded  in  blowing  • 
down  my  .aljsenstock,  which  at  once  began  to  roll 
over  the  steep  snow-slope  at  our  feet.  In  an  instant 
I  jumped  forward  to  catch  it  before  it  could  make  a  I 


1  jumpea  lorwaru  to  eaten  it  neiore  it  coma  inaxea 
fatal  leap  over  the  Imundless  preciiuces  which  form 
the  southern  side  of  the  mountain ;  but  one  of  the 


guides  stopped  me  with  a  scream  of  terror,  and  then  i 
made  it  sufficiently  plain  that  it  was  better  for  me 
to  lose  my  alpenstock  than  to  run  the  risk  of  break¬ 
ing  my  neck  in  an  attempt  to  recover  it. 

Tliere  seemed  much  reason  in  this  line  of  argu¬ 
ment  ;  so,  though  I  felt  a  little  sulky  at  being  int^“^ 
rupted  in  what  I  intended  for  a  rather  brilliant 
dash,  I  resigned  myself  to  the  fate  of  my  trusty 
weapon  in  the  same  way  as  some  people  are  said 
to  resign  themselves  to  the  misfortunes  of  their  ani¬ 
mate  friends.  It  had  only  a  few  yards  to  roll: 
then  it  clicked  against  a  rockv  edge,  and  in  the 
next  moment  was  out  of  sight,  bounding  from  crag 
to  crag  until  perhaps  its  iron  spike  acted  as  a 
skewer  to  one  of  “  those  few  sheep  ”  which  nibble 
the  wilderness  at  the  base  of  the  Peteret,  many 
thousands  of  feet  below. 

I  did  not  allow  myself  to  be  seriously  disturbed 
by  the  prospect  of  descending  without  this  custoina^ 
assistant  to  the  human  legs ;  we  were  engrossed^  in 
utter  enjoyment  of  the  situation.  Let  us  think 
about  this  matter  for  a  while ;  for,  depend  upon  it, 
whatever  scoffers  may  say  to  the  contrary,  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  spend  a  scrap  of  one’s  earthly  life 
upon  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  Those  who  have 
been  there  are  not  likely  to  forget  the  spectacle  re¬ 
vealed  to  them ;  and  to  those  who  have  not  been 
there,  or  in  some  similar  situation,  it  is  almost  use- 
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less  to  attLMnpt  description.  I  would  rather  confine 
mvsclf  to  an  analojiy.  Doubtless  most  jK'ople  must 
at"  some  time  or  other  have  watched  one  of  those 
majestic  clouds,  gray  below  and  turret-clad  with 
white  above,  rising  almost  to  a  imint  in  the  clear 
summer  sky,  and  wondered  what  would  be  the 
sensation  of  riding  on  the  highest  summit  among 
the  celestial  blue  :  th<*  top  of  Mont  Blanc  will  prol? 
ably  explain  it  to  them.  Tlie  height  is  sufficient 
to  present  the  eye  with  a  panorama  of  about  two 
hundred  miles  in  every  direction,  so  it  is  easy  to 
take  a  map  and  calculate  what  ntay  be  seen  in  fa¬ 
vorable  weather,  though  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
how  inarvellouslv  the  various  objects  are  trans¬ 
figured  by  the  effects  of  atmosphere  and  distance. 

The  principal  phenomenon  to  he  recorded  on  this 
occasion  was  one  that  I  never  saw  before  or  since 
during  a  considerable  exjjerience  of  the  High  Alps. 
The  sky  was  cloudless,  so  that  we  could  delight 
ourselves  with  observing  range  after  range  of  snowy 
mountains,  and  tr.acing  deep  valleys  leading  to  the 
Italian  plains;  but  everything  in  the  marvellous 
landscape  was  tinged  with  a  delicate  shade  of  pink, 
as  if  we  were  looking  upon  a  wonderful  world 
through  the  medium  of  a  rosy  gauze.  Others  must 
decide  if  we  were  right,  but  we  arrived  unanimous¬ 
ly  at  the  conclusion  that  this  unusual  and  almost 
mysterious  appearance  must  be  connected  with  the 
fact,  that  the  air  around  us  was  charged  with  infi¬ 
nitely  fine  spiculm  of  powdery  snow,  flying  wildly 
before  the  wind. 

Before  leaving  our  magnificent  throne  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  examine  for  a  moment  the  position 
of  those  worthy  but  most  inisgui<led  individuals 
who  apply  the  cui  hono  principle  to  mountains,  and 
ask  with  solemn  air,  “  Did  the  .ascent  repay  you  ?  ” 
To  ask  such  a  question  of  a  true  mountaineer  is 
simply  to  insult  him,  as  comjdetely  as  we  should  in¬ 
sult  a  pious  man  by  asking  him  whether,  after  all, 
he  really  thought  it  worth  while  to  go  to  heaven. 
Repay?  Repay  for  what ?  We  were  neither  sick 
nor  sorry.  We  had  not  been  fatigued  or  uncom¬ 
fortable,  and  if  time  had  permitted  we  should  have 
liked  to  remain  all  day  where  we  were,  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  a  happiness  that  was  perfect.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  wind  was  very  cold  :  this  how¬ 
ever  was  no  serious  inconvenience,  and  may  bc^  dis¬ 
missed  as  trivial.  Tliough  the  barometer  stands  at 
sixteen  inches  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  repre¬ 
senting  an  abstraction  of  nearly  half  the  atmosphere, 
yet  we  were  not  conscious  of  any  effect  whatever 
from  the  rarefaction  of  the  air.  We  had  not  felt 
any  desire  to  halt  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  moun- 
tiun, but  went  steadily  up;  and,  as  I  have  said  be¬ 
fore,  were  astonished  at  finding  ourselves  so  easily 
on  the  topmost  ridge  with  nothing  in  Europe  above 
us. 

So  at  least  we  thought  at  th.at  time.  A  touch  of 
sorrow  might  have  mixed  with  our  satisfaction  if  we 
could  then  have  flreamed  that  in  these  later  days  a 
generation  would  arise  to  blaspheme  the  supremacy 
of  Mont  Blanc  in  Europe,  and  to  declare  with 
trumpet  sound  that  the  Caucasian  Kasbek  and  El¬ 
bruz  shall  reign  in  his  stead.  There  was  something 
cruel  in  this  part  of  the  excellent  work  done  by  our 
three  Alpine  brethren  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
very  comforting  to  fihd  that  they  have  done  something 
towards  dispelling  another  delusion.  In  recording 
the  fact  that  at  a  height  of  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  highest  of  the  Alps,  they  found  no  more 
inconvenience  from  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  than  if 
they  had  been  upon  the  Rigi,  they  tend  to  establish  | 


a  hope  that  properly  trained  and  healthy  men  may 
some  day  reach  far  greater  altitudes  than  have  yet 
been  touched  on  the  Himalava  and  the  Andes. 
Even  if  Mount  Everest  and  Einchinjunga  may  re¬ 
main  invincible,  smely  some  one  will  be  found  to 
complete  Humboldt’s  work  on  Chimborazo,  or  to 
look  down  upon  Bolivia  from  the  heights  of  Sorata 
and  IHimani.  As  the  modest  nature  of  our  expedi¬ 
tion  was  inconsistent  with  champagne,  we  had  na 
opportunity  of  testing  the  statement  that  all  the 
contents  of  the  bottle  would  fly  away  in  a  fountain 
as  soon  as  the  cork  was  removed  :  and  as  we  had 
no  pistol  with  us,  we  were  not  able  to  prove  that 
the  noise  made  by  firing  it  would  be  almost,  if  not 
quite,  inaudible  :  but  we  satisfied  ourselves  that,  as 
we  could  detect  no  change  in  the  force  of  our  voices, 
the  pistol  would  in  all  probability  have  produced 
its  customary  sound. 

And  now  for  the  descent.  After  nearly  three 
(juarters  of  .an  hour’s  enjoyment  of  the  situation, 
we  jumped  to  our  feet  and  remounted  the  short 
snow-crest  which  had  formed  our  sheltering  wall. 
The  old  enemv  was  waiting  for  us;  and  as  one  by 
one  we  rose  atiove  the  ridge,  the  savage  wind  swept 
torrents  of  highly  dried  snow  and  fine  spikes  of  ice 
into  our  devoted  faces.  This  was  of  no  consequence 
however  on  such  a  summit  as  Mont  Blanc,  the  ca- 
lolfe  of  which  is  entirely  free  from  dangerous  places : 
we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  shut  our  mouths,  keep 
our  clothes  on  our  backs,  and  rush  down  as  fast  as 
we  could  to  the  rocks  of  the  Petits  Mulcts.  There 
we  found  poor  Zacharie  Cachat  in  much  worse 
plight  than  we  had  expected,  and  it  was  probable 
that  it  would  have  been  wiser  if  he  had  kept  in 
motion  by  going  on  with  us.  All  his  eflbrts  to 
restore  circulation  to  his  feet  had  failed,  though  he 
had  been  rubbing  them  with  snow  in  the  most 
sheltered  spot  that  he  could  find,  and  he  now  looked 
pale,  and  seriously  alainned.  We  were  of  course 
very  anxious  .about  him  ;  but  his  courage  rose  to  the 
occasion,  and  he  determined  to  meet  a  grand  dan¬ 
ger  with  an  heroic  remedy.  He  packed  up  his 
boots  and  stockings,  anil  declared  that  he  would  go 
down  the  mountain  barefoot,  as  the  only  way  of 
saving  his  feet  1  Such  a  proceeding  could  not  but 
remind  me  of  the  Irish  reptiles  disappearing  before 
St.  Patrick,  when 

**  The  snakes  committed  suicide. 

To  sare  themselves  from  slaughter.” 

But  Zacharie  was  firm,  and  we  started. 

From  this  moment  we  turned  away  from  our 
route  in  the  morning ;  and,  instead  of  descending 
by  the  long  icy  slopes  which  we  had  found  so  diffi¬ 
cult  in  the  Ancien  Passage,  we  now  made  for  the 
head  of  the  Mur  de  la  Cote  with  the  object  of  re¬ 
turning  by  the  regular  route,  and  so  completing  an 
interesting  circuit  of  the  Rochers  Rouges.  The 
state  in  which  we  might  find  the  surface  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Mur  was  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  us. 

Cachat’s  barefooted  state,  and  my  divorce  from 
my  alpenstock,  would  have  been  awkward  draw¬ 
backs  if  we  had  lieen  obliged  by  hard  ice  to  cut  our 
steps  down  an  incline  which  averages  about  45°. 
Fortunately,  this  was  not  necessaiy.  We  found  a 
good  coating  of  snow  half-way  up  to  our  knees ;  and, 
after  a  little  caution  in  the  steepest  part  of  the 
slope,  we  finished  this  stage  of  our  descent  with  a 
laughing  run  down  into  the  entrance  to  the  Cor¬ 
ridor.  We  were  in  another  climate.  The  white 
streamers  of  snow  in  the  blue  sky  showed  how  the 
north  wind  was  still  furiously  rushing  and  charging 
over  the  slopes  where  we  had  so  lately  fought  and 
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beaten  him;  but  now  we  were  in  iierfect  peace. 
The  luasaes  of  the  Monts  Maudits  and  the  Taeul 
barred  us  completely  from  the  north  and  east ;  tlie 
sun  w:i8  beaming  intensely  upon  all  the  stwtless 
white  around  us ;  the  air  was  perfectly  still,  our 
faces  began  to  burn,  and  we  found  ourselves  trans- 
I>orted,  as  it  were,  from  the  Arctic  regions  into  the 
soothing  temperatun*  of  a  hotrhouse. 

.  As  we  had  ascended  by  another  mute,  there  was 
no  track  to  guide  us  on  the  way  down :  by  some 
mistake  we  gut  too  tar  to  the  right,  and  found  our¬ 
selves  entangled  among  some  of  tlie  most  gigantic 
masses  of  ice  that  I  have  ever  seen,  si'parated  by 
caves  and  crevasses  of  the  })urest  blue.  To  have 
such  a  sight  was  a  full  reward  for  the  annoyance  of 
losing  our  way  for  about  half  an  hoiu: :  presently, 
by  dint  of  some  gymnastic  efforts,  we  emerged  from 
the  glacial  chaos  somewhere  nearer  to  tlie  Grands 
Millets  than  we  ought  to  have  been,  at  the  head  of 
a  lung  steep  slo))e,  leailing  straight  down  to  the 
Grand  Plateau,  on  the  further  side  of  which  we 
could  see  wdth  a  tele8co|)e  the  little  heap  which  we 
bail  made  witli  our  knapsacks  in  the  early  morning. 

There  was  a  imestion  among  the  party  as  to 
whether  we  should  at  once  descend  the  snow-slope, 
and  take  our  chance  of  what  we  might  find  at 
the  bottom.  Cachat  was  naturally  rather  out  of 
spirits ;  but  Payot,  after  a  few  minutes’  insjiec- 
tion,  sat  down  on  the  edge,  ami  lifting  his  feet 
in  orthodox  fashion,  was  seen  sliding  over  the  snow 
at  a  pace  which  soon  landed  liim  safely  on  the 

Clatean.  We  could  guess  how  far  he  had  descended 
y  the  smallness  of  Ids  apparent  size  at  the  bottom, 
and  then  we  all  started  off  joyously  in  the  same 
fashion.  A  few'  moments  of  tliat  sensation,  wluch 
is  caused  by  a  dream  of  flying  down  a  staircase  of 
everlasting  length,  were  sufficient  to  place  us  by 
his  side ;  and  a  few  moments  later,  we  were  all 
camping  happily  on  the  snow  round  the  provisions 
which  hail  been  left  below  in  the  knapsacks.  Then 
we  put  the  rope  on  once  more,  and  ouickly  de¬ 
scended  over  the  long  snow-sloiies  which  were  fast 
melting  under  the  heat  of  a  blazing,  grilling  snn  ; 
and  the  consciousness  of  excruciating  pain  con¬ 
veyed  to  poor  Cachat  the  happy  intelligence  that 
his  feet  were  returning  to  life,  though  much  scari¬ 
fied  by  the  ice.  We  paid  a  brief  visit  to  tlie  hut 
on  the  Grands  Mulcts,  jiacked  up  our  snow-gaiters 
and  remaining  possessions,  found  the  ladder  by  the 
side  of  the  great  crevasse,  and  safely  recrossed 
the  Glacier  des  Bossons.  The  excessive  heat  was 
melting  the  ice-pinnacles  at  a  rate  wluch  made  great 
care  necessary  as  we  picked  our  way  among  their 
overhanging  crests,  and  occasionally  we  h.'ul  to 
insure  quickness  and  accuracy  of  foot  as  we  passed 
the  most  threatening  places ;  but,  as  usual,  a  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  of  precaution  succeeded  in  landing 
us  on  terra  firma,  where  rhoilodendrons  and  gen¬ 
tians  welcomed  our  return.  Cachat  exhibited  the 
homy  soles  of  his  feet,  scored  by  the  ice  into  a 
state  resembling  tliat  of  the  crackling  of  roast  pork, 
and  resumed  his  boots  and  stockings  with  a  grim 
remark  that  the  heroic  remedy  had  been  in  some 
degree  successful.  At  the  first  convenient  spot  we 
made  a  halt  to  take  stock  of  the  party. 

My  companion  and  myself  were  in  pi-rfect  order, 
but  it  now  appeared  that  Payot  and  Tobie  Simond 
were  partially  blind,  especially  the  former.  Old 
Simond  was  the  only  one  of  the  four  who  was  in  as 
good  condition  as  when  he  started ;  nothing  seemed 
to  hurt  his  wiry  frame.  Some  goats  were  browsing 
near  us,  and  he  at  once  led  a  party  to  capture  some 


of  them  ;  milking  them  upon  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
he  mbbed  the  milk  into  the  eyes  of  his  suffering 
companions,  declaring  that  to  lie  the  best  of  aU 
possible  remedies.  In  spite  of  everytliing,  however, 
we  were  obliged  to  lead  Payot  down  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  three  hours  which  se|>arated  us  from  Chamouni. 
The  unusual  severity  of  the  wind  in  the  upper 
regions  had  greatly  addeil  to  the  effect  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  glare  experienced  for  so  many  hours  uiion  the 
s|>otiess  snow  :  the  two  men  had  to  sjiend  the  next 
day  in  a  dark  room,  with  no  light  beyond  that 
which  may  have  l^-en  contributed  by  their  pipes. 
Cachat  afterwards  informed  us  that,  still  jiersisting 
in  heroic  remedies,  he  had  occupied  much  of  the 
same  time  witli  his  feet  in  a  jiail  of  ice  and  water; 
in  a  day  or  two  he  recovered  so  completely  that  he 
was  able  to  accompany  us  for  tlie  next  six  weeks  in 
a  constant  round  of  mountain  adventures,  during 
which  he  seldom  felt  any  pain  in  his  feet,  except 
when  he  was  more  than  usually  warm  and  snug  in 
his  lied.  So  tliere  was  no  great  harm  done,  and 
general  hilarity  was  in  the  ascendant. 

As  we  had  anticipated,  the  telescopes  of  Cha- 
mouiii  had  suddenly  revealed  the  fact  that  a  }>arty 
of  men  had,  in  opposition  to  all  notions  of  propriety, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  puis.sant  laws  of  the  locality, 
dared  to  iiresent  themselves  on  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc.  We  had  left  in  a  perfectly  quiet  and  un¬ 
observed  fasliiou  on  the  previous  d^' :  the  whole 
village  turned  out  to  look  at  the  offenders  when 
they  appeared  about  seven  o’clock  in  tlie  evening. 
Groups  of  surly  liMiking  men,  ri’presenting  the  infe¬ 
rior  majority  of  the  Chamouni  trade’s  union,  glared 
and  growled  at  us  as  we  crossed  the  bridge ;  but 
we  suou  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  shaken  by  the 
hand  and  heartily  congratulated  by  several  of  the 
best  and  most  educated  of  the  fraternity,  who,  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  similar  circumstances,  ob¬ 
jected  to  being  put  on  a  level  with  inferior  men, 
and  w'elcomed  those  who  would  do  anything  to 
emancipate  them  from  tyranny  by  helping  to  break 
tlirou'jih  the  code  which  enforced  it.  llie  landlord 
and  his  wife,  who  certainly  owed  us  no  great  grati¬ 
tude  for  taking  stejis  by  which  we  accomplished  our 
exjKjdition  at  less  than  half-price  with  about  a 
third  of  the  usual  jirovisions,  showed  the  most  gen¬ 
erous  satisfaction  at  our  success,  and  supplied  us 
and  our  guides  with  abundant  libations  of  gratui¬ 
tous  champagne.  That  night  we  held  high  festival 
till  a  late  hour,  and  next  morning,  witli  the  small 
exception  of  badly  burned  faces,  found  ourselves  all 
the  better  for  Mont  Blanc. 

Our  chief  guide  was  punished  by  the  guide-chef 
with  the  loss  of  two  or  three  turns  on  the  role ;  but 
as  we  employed  him  till  near  the  end  of  the  season, 
this  infliction  had  no  effect  upon  his  serenity.  Tlie 
others  were  fined  twenty  or  twenty-five  francs  each, 
which  left  them  with  quite  sufficient  margin  to  be 
happy. 

We  lodged  a  formal  protest  with  the,  intendant 
at  Bonneville,  which,  though  it  produced  no  imme¬ 
diate  redress,  must  have  served  as  one  nail  in  the 
coffin  of  the  ancien  regime,  which  was  soon  after 
successfully  attacked  by  the  president  of  the  Alpine 
Club,  with  the  |)owerful  aid  of  D’Azeglio,  and 
mountaineers  were  relieved  from  the  most  oppres¬ 
sive  and  ridiculous  of  the  Chamouni  rules.  The 
process  reminds  one  of  an  AfHcan  picture,  in  which 
an  elephant  is  assaulted  with  spears  till  his  body 
presents  the  apfiearance  of  a  porcupine,  and  he 
yields  beneath  the  force  of  constantly  irritating 
wounds. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Only  one  thing  remained  to  complete  our  happi¬ 
ness  before  quitting  Chamonni  at  the  end  of  a  week 
or  ten  days,  which  were  spent  in  a  succession  of  de¬ 
lightful  excursions  upon  the  glaciers  and  general 
defiance  of  the  obnoxious  rules.  We  wished  to  bid 
a  fitting  adieu  to  our  chief  encin^',  M.  Bossoney. 
With  this  oWect  we  walked  one  rainy  morning  into 
the  Bureau  (les  Guides,  and  t<)und  liiiin  in  a  circle 
of  admiring  friends.  Ilis  gloomy  countenance 
looked  eminently  surly  as  we  greeted  him  in  a 
cheerv  fashion,  and  told  him  that  we  understo<xl  it 
was  the  custom  to  present  a  certificate  to  those  who 
had  made  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  from  Cha- 
mouni. 

“  Non,  messieurs,”  he  replied ;  “  on  no  donnc  pas 
un  certificat  qu’k  ceux  qui  ont  fait  I’ascension  selon 
les  regies.” 

We  declared  that  we  had  seen  a  copy  of  the  cer¬ 
tificate  in  question,  and  knew  that  it  must  be  given 
upon  re(piisition  to  tliose  who  had  gone  up  the 
mountain  from  Chamouni,  though  not  to  those  who 
had  ascended  from  another  quarter.  He  was  as  ob¬ 
stinate  as  a  mule ;  but  the  rain  |H)ured  down  piti¬ 
lessly,  and  we  had  plenty  of  time  to  disjmte  the 
point.  We  prevailed  by  reason  of  our  importunity, 
and  compelled  him  to  give  each  of  us  a  magnificent 
document  which  we  shall  keep  to  our  dying  day. 
It  consists  of  half  a  .sheet  of  large  paper,  crowned 
with  a  fancy  picture  of  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
and  a  grouji  of  men  in  every  conceivable  attitude, 
shouting  with  delight.  Bossoney  was  obliged  to 
fi.\  his  own  sign-manual  to  a  statement  that  we  hatl 
made  the  ascent,  and  he  gave  it  with  an  air  expres¬ 
sive  of  his  intense  desire  that  it  might  {K)ison  us. 
With  stately  mockerj',  we  wished  him  the  compli¬ 
ments  of  the  sca.son,  and  retired  from  liis  august 
presence. 

Think  not  that  because  a  mountain  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  ascended,  perhaps  full  many  a  time,  it 
thereby  loses  all  its  charm  for  the  next  comer. 
The  first  pioneer  doubtless  has  a  particular  kind  of 
pleasure  which  is  all  his  own  ;  but  let  us  never  for¬ 
get  the  tnitli  that  “  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for¬ 
ever.”  Try  your  muscles  and  bronze  your  face 
upon  the  snow-fields  and  precipices  of  Mont  Blanc 
or  Monte  Rosa,  and  as  years  creep  on  you  will  not 
rejamt  of  your  exertions.  Those  who  have  been 
among  the  glories  of  the  High  Alps  will  carry  with 
them  a  fund  of  sunny  memories  which  will  serve  to 
brighten  up  many  a  <lull  day  and  cheer  their 
hearts  as  they  warm  ancient  toes  over  a  wintry 
fire. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Garibaldi  will  visit  London  during  the  present 
summer. 

There  have  been  thirty  duels  fought  in  Paris 
during  the  present  season. 

It  is  said  that  Miss  Martineau’s  autobiography 
is  not  to  be  jiublishcd  until  after  her  death. 

Pleasure  trains  arc  being  organized  in  Paris 
for  visiting  Egypt  and  being  present  at  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  Emperor’s  biennial  prize  of  &  800  for  the 
best  work  on  history  has  been  awarded  bj^  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  France  to”  M.  Henri,  for  his  “  ILstoire  de 
France.” 

Pius  IX.  has  allowed  the  removal  from  the  strata 
of  antique  marbles,  discovered  rather  more  than  a 


year  ago,  in  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  of  as  much  as 
would  be  necessary  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
high  altar  of  the  Church  of  St.  Jean  at  Lyons. 

The  total  amount  of  the  subscriptions  paid  to¬ 
wards  the  French  ex|>edition  to  the  North  Pole 
has  reached  264,929  fr.,  —  the  sum  required  was 
$  100,000. 

It  is  reported  tliat  Tennyson’s  new  volume  will 
contain  one  long  poem,  giving  the  book  its  title, 
and  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  pieces,  among 
which,  of  course,  will  be  “  Lucretius.” 

An  English  journal  states  (through  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  misprint)  that  a  young  lady  at  an  amateur  con¬ 
cert  won  a  well-deserved  encon*  by  the  exquisite 
taste  with  which  she  sang  “  An  Angel’s  vMiis- 
ker.” 

A  NEW  German  Alpine  Club  has  been  organized 
with  a  view  to  the  thorough  exploration  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Alps,  and  the  publication  of  periodical  works 
on  the  subject.  Munich  is  to  be  tlie  first  place  of 
meeting. 

The  ojiening  of  a  Prussian  naval  harbor  in  the 
North  Sea  has  e.xcited  no  little  jealousy  in  Russia, 
and  the  newspapers  of  St.  Petersburg  express  great 
alarm  at  the  increasing  power  of  their  German 
neighbor. 

To  celebrate  the  aci'ouchement  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Marie  Feodorovna,  and  the  birth  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Alexandre  Alexandrovitch,  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  Moscow  have  founded  a  school  on  a  large 
scale  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 

The  palace  in  course  of  construction  at  Ismalia 
for  the  reception  of  the  Empress  Eugdnie  during 
her  stay  in  Ej^pt  will  be  180  feet  wide  and  120 
deep.  TTic  estimated  cost  is  700,000  fr.  According 
to  the  contract,  it  is  to  be  finished  for  the  1st  of 
October ;  for  every  day’s  delay  the  architect  will 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  300  fr.  per  day,  and  if  finished 
before  he  will  receive  a  bonus  of  300  fr.  per  day. 


An  exhibition  of  jmstage-stamps  is  now  being 
held  in  Paris,  at  the  Hotel  des  Alonnaies.  Eng¬ 
land  makes  the  l>est  show,  as  she  has  thirty-tbur 
colonies,  each  with  a  different  design.  The  United 
States  comes  next,  the  artistic  designs  on  her 
stamps  having  a  beautitul  appearance.  The  Turk¬ 
ish  stamps  contain  the  year  of  the  flight  of  Mahomet, 
the  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  value 
of  the  stamp,  in  Oriental  characters.  Finland 
commenced  to  issue  stamps  last  year. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  Once  a  Week  points  out 
that  the  suggested  derivation  of  the  name  of  the 
horse-chestnut,  fiom  the  figure  of  a  horse’s  foot  seen 
at  the  intersection  of  the  twigs,  is  more  ingenious 
than  correct.  The  prefix  horse  in  a  number  of 
compound  words  means  simply  large  or  coarse  as 
horse-leech,  horse-laugh,  horse-fly,  horse-radish, 
and  it  may  in  this  sense  be  etymologically  identi¬ 
fied  with  gross.  A  horse-chestnut  is  therefore 
gross,  large,  or  coarse  chestnut,  —  the  resemblance 
of  the  finiit  to  the  sweet  chestnut  having  doubtless 
suggested  the  name. 

Some  years  ago  the  Emperor  of  the  French  was 
astonished  at  the  great  space  occupied  by  flour  when 
packed  in  sacks  in  the  usual  manner,  and  ima¬ 
gined  that  it  might  be  compressed  into  a  much  small¬ 
er  bulk,  and  be  thus  rendered  of  easier  transport. 
He  at  once  authorized  some  experiments  to  be 
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made  on  the  subject,  which  resulted  in  the  flour  be¬ 
ing  submitted  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  and 
served  to  the  various  regiments  in  tin  cases,  not 
only  occupying  a  very  small  bulk,  but  })rotectiug 
the  flour  from  the  damp  of  the  atmosphei-e  and  so 
preventing  it  from  becoming  mouldy. 

Alphonse  Kakk  used  to  say  that  the  best  pro¬ 
fession  going  was  literature,  provided  a  popular 
author  carrieil  on  some  other  trade.  French  actors 
and  actresses  have  accepted  this  dictum.  Their 
theatrical  earnings  are  the  smallest  part  of  the  in¬ 
comes  of  many  of  them.  The  farcical  Levasseur  is 
a  bookseller;  Vollet  deals  in  ladies’  under-clothing 
and  sells  cuffs  and  collars  to  Worth’s  customers; 
Lacroix  is  a  jeweller;  Coulombier  is  at  the  head  of 
a  soup  kitchen  ;  Lemaire  is  a  dramatic  jmblisher ; 
Lassouche  is  a  dealer  in  bric-(i-bric ;  and  Berthe- 
lier’s  stays  have  a  higher  reputation  than  the  fa¬ 
mous  corsets  of  Mdme.  Vertu.  Sarah  Felix  has  no 
end  of  commercial  irons  in  the  fire,  but  her  largest 
revenues  are  derived  from  an  oyster  park  and  some 
ponds  where  salmon  arc  jjroduced  on  the  Coste 
principle.  Carmouche  speculated  in  a  boarding- 
nouse  at  Pierrefonds,  and  the  capital  on  which  he 
carried  on  liis  business  was  furnished  by  his  wife, 
Jenny  Yertpre. 

The  London  Athenseum  describes  some  interest¬ 
ing  experiments  with  gun-cotton  at  the  W’oolwich 
arsenal.  A  palisade  was  built  of  oak  timbers  a  toot 
thick,  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  supported  in 
the  rear  by  strong  trusses.  Disks  of  gun-cotton 
were  placed  along  the  face  of  the  palisade  about  a 
foot  above  the  ground,  and  were  fired  by  a  battery 
in  the  usual  way.  The  effect  may  be  described  as 
wonderful.  The  palisade  was  literally  blown  away 
amidst  a  deafening  report,  as  if  the  massive  timbers 
offered  no  more  resistance  on  one  side  of  the  gun¬ 
cotton  than  the  atmosphere  on  the  other.  Tlie  disks 
require  no  fixing ;  merely  laying  them  on  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  Solid  blocks  of  iron  and  stone  can  be  sliiv- 
ered  into  fragments  by  firing  a  disk  laid  on  the  top. 
In  future  sieges,  if  some  desperate  fellow  can  but 
get  to  the  gate  or  a  thin  part  of  the  walls,  and  hang 
on  a  few  disks  of  gun-cotton,  a  breach  can  be  made 
by  firing  with  a  galvanic  current  from  a  long  dis¬ 
tance.  Henceforth  Indian  stockades  and  New  Zeal¬ 
and  pahs  will  be  but  vain  defences  ;  and  if  a  hole 
can  be  blown  in  the  side  of  a  ship,  what  will  be  the 
use  of buildin"  vessels  of  war?  After  all,  cotton 
may  prove  to  he  king  in  the  shape  of  gun-cotton. 

The  medical  galvanists  and  all  who  have  any 
faith  in  the  curative  powers  of  electricity,  will  be 

flad  to  hear  that  the  French  Minister  of  Public 
nstruction  is  about  to  institute  some  curious  ex¬ 
periments,  suggested  by  one  Ur.  Poggidi,  on  elec¬ 
trification  as  a  cure  for  diseases  not  only  of  the  body 
but  of  the  mind.  According  to  the  doctor,  you 
have  only  to  submit  children  physically  and  mor¬ 
ally  weak  to  the  action  of  electricit}'  from  an  ordi¬ 
nary  machine  to  see  them  grow  and  strengthen,  and 
acquire  an  aptitude  for  work  and  a  facility  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  which  they  were  strangers  before  the  treat¬ 
ment.  He  has  tested  his  system  in  many  cases  of 
youths  suffering  from  mental  depression,  nervous 
excitement,  and  the  attendant  corporeal  evils,  and, 
as  he  and  his  supporters  say,  has  been  successful 
to  an  astounding  degree.  When  he  first  divulged 
his  system  of  electrical  gyinn.istics,  and  told  his 
stories  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  was 


laughed  at.  This  was  three  years  ago ;  in  the  in¬ 
terval  he  has  seemingly  gained  a  better  hearinjf, 
and  now  the  Lyceum  of  the  Prince  ImjK-rial,  at 
Vannes,  is  to  be  made  a  proving-house  ibr  his  sys- 
tern. 

A  e  OKKESPOXDENT  writing  to  us  from  Munich, 
July  the  5th,  says :  “  To-<lay  and  yestenlay  the 
Peabotly  statue  modelled  by  Story  in  Rome,  was 
exhibited  at  the  royal  foundry  in  the  immediate 
neigliborhiK)d  of  Munich.  Great  numbers  of  per¬ 
sons  thronged  to  the  building  to  see  the  featmvs  of 
the  man  whose  honored  name  is  familiar  to  all 
from  one  end  of  EurojK^  to  the  otlier. 

“  The  figure  is  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  leaning 
somewhat  backwards  in  an  easy  and  natural  atti¬ 
tude.  'riiere  is  notliing  studied  in  the  figure  or  in 
the  treatment  of  the  accessories :  the  whole  is  life¬ 
like,  and  brings  the  man  himself  before  the  sj)ecta- 
tor  in  the  most  pleasing  manner.  The  countenance 
is  full  of  vivacity,  and  the  hcatl  being  slightly  raised, 
as  though  in  expectancy,  adds  to  this  expression, 
which  is  spread  over  every  feature. 

“  The  artist  has  not  attempted  any  classical  pm 
or  classical  treatment  of  the  drapery.  Tliere  is  no 
mantle  with  light  or  massy  folds ;  the  costume  U 
the  plain  dress  of  the  citizen  of  to-day ;  but  it  is 
so  befitting,  it  suits  the  man  so  well,  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  figure  brings  the  nerson  so  near  to  us, 
that  we  hardly  know  what  cnange  could  be  sug¬ 
gested  which  might  be  thought  an  improvement. 
To-moiTOw  the  monument  will  be  packed  up  and 
sent  to  Loudon,  after  which  it  goes  to  America.” 

“  W K  are  very  glad,”  says  the  London  Sjiectator, 
speaking  of  Mr.  Dana’s  “  Two  Years  before  the 
Mast,”  “  to  see  an  ‘  author’s  edition  ’  of  a  very  old 
favorite.  Some  of  our  readers  may,  perhaps,  need 
to  be  reminded  that  some  thirty  years  ago  Mr. 
Dana,  then  or  lately  a  student  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  went  ‘  before  the  mast,’  i.  e.  sliippcd  himself 
as  a  common  seaman  on  board  of  a  trading  brig 
bound  from  New  York  for  the  west  coast  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  ;  and  that,  happily  coming  back,  he  wrote  a  de¬ 
scription,  nearly  unique  in  its  way,  of  life  in  the  fore¬ 
castle.  In  this  lies  the  interest,  and  a  very  great 
and  |)ermanent  interest  it  is,  of  tlic  book  itself,  but 
this  iiarticular  edition  has  an  interest  of  its  own. 
The  brig  Pilgrim,  which  Mr.  Dana  joined,  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  hide  trade,  and  remained  for  months 
taking  in  cargo  in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  then, 
as  he  says,  ‘  a  vast  solitude.’  Six  miles  from  their 
anchorage  on  one  side  was  a  ruinous  ‘  jiresidio,’ 
three  miles  on  the  other  an  equally  ruinous  ‘  mis¬ 
sion,’  and  near  the  landing  a  shanty  of  boards  which 
a  Yankee,  in  advance  of  Ids  age,  had  set  up.  Other 
habitations  there  were  none.  Twenty-tour  years 
afterwards,  in  1859,  Mr.  Dana  visited  the  city  of 
San  Francisco,  then  numbering  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants,  the  growth  of  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  on  the  shores  of  that  desolate  bay. 
Probably  there  are  other  men  alive  in  America 
who  have  seen  transfoimations  equally  wonderful ; 
nut  a  few  of  Mr.  Dana’s  friends  and  associates  in 
early  life  are  alive,  and  can  boast  the  same  experi¬ 
ences  ;  but  the  concurrent  good  fortune  of  seeing 
such  things  and  being  able  to  describe  them  is  very 
rare  indeed,  and  deserves  a  special  recognition.  It 
would  be  imp<‘rtinencc  to  praise  so  well  known  a 
book  as  Mr.  Dana’s  original  work,  but  we  may  say 
that  his  added  chaptor,  ‘  Twenty-four  Years  after,’ 
is  of  very  rare  interest.” 
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